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MAY—AND SUMMER FURNISHINGS 


HE New York streets are gray with a 

week-old snow. Snow barricades range 

down the curbs. Upstate trains are not 
running, for a blizzard of phenomenal propor- 
tions has swept across that section. Milk gets 
scarce in the metropolis. Only those who have 
to, go out. 

And yet we are working on the May House 
& Garden—thinking of summer furnishings and 
the late spring growth and awnings and ice 
cream freezers! The engravers are working 
over pictures of roses used for shrubbery and 
wicker and willow and reed. By the time you 
read this, before the frost is out of the ground, 
we will be mopping our brows editorially in 
June and July. 

This is something readers do not often take 
into consideration. And it is also one of the 
mysteries of editing a magazine—to those who 
do not edit. How, they ask, can an editor feel 
the genuine Christmas spirit while he is swel- 
tering in August heat? How can he sit shiver- 
ing in his office and write glowingly. of mid- 
summer flowers and the cool shadows that fall 
across the mown lawn on late July afternoons? 
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old-world touch in 
May issue, an old English house re- 
stored, of which this is a glimpse 


the 


There is no more mystery about this than 
there is about a housewife canning peaches in 
August against the December feasts. Looking 
ahead is only a habit—and the editor practices 
that habit every day of the year. 

Yet there is something more to it than that 
Just as the housewife knows what her family 
likes and needs and will relish in the months 
to come, so does the editor know what his 
family of readers. will enjoy six months from 
now. The only difference is that, whereas the 
housewife may have only four or six palates to 
tickle, the editor has to think of appealing to 
the appetites and interests and requirements of 
a hundred thousand or more people living in 
all sorts of houses, having all sorts of work and 
with all sorts of ideas about how best to live life. 

The narrower the interests of the magazine, 
the fewer people there are in the editorial fam 
ily. A scientific magazine devoted solely to 
mushrooms, for example, would appeal to only 
a few people. But a magazine devoted to the 
home appeals to practically everyone, because 
everyone has a home and practically everyone 
wants to make that home beautiful. 
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AN ADAM 


That a definite period style, when properly 
adapted to meet the modern requirements 
of comfort and utility, is suitable to a mod 
ern American home is proven by this Adam 
reception room, The walls are taupe and 
cream with black introduced in narrox 
lines. Black also accents the mantel. The 
over-mantel mirror has a dull silver frame 


ROOM 


IN 


with a red medallion at top. Of the furni- 
ture, some pieces are in walnut, some up- 
holstered in red and black. The fixtures 
are also characteristic of the period. The 
room is in the home of Mr. Ormonde G. 
Smith, at Oyster Bay, N. Y. Hoppin & 
Koen were the architects of the room and 
Elsie de Wolfe, the decorator 
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Is Decoration a Form of National Expression ? 
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Do American Interiors Picture the 


20th Century Woman Or Are They But Made-Over Relics ? 


HE history of a race is written in its 
architecture. 

All our knowledge of that period preceding 
the erection of any buildings must be more or 
less conjectural. 

But once advanced to a stage of civilization 
where buildings become a necessity, the aspira- 
tions and limitations of a race will be very 
clearly portrayed. This is true for five rea- 
sons, because geography, geology, climate, his- 
tory and religion will pre-determine what form 
these structures shall take. 

The buildings which re- 
main to us of ancient Egypt, 
express perfectly the soul of 
a people. Not only were 
they restricted geograph- 
ically, but there was more 
or less limitation as to ma- 
terials. 

Wood was rarely used, 
but there was an abundance 
of limestone, sandstone and 
granite. Consequently, in de- 
sign, architecture progressed 
along lines which offered 
the most effective expression 
in these materials, having 
due regard to the climatic 
demands of comfort. Any 
latitude in artistic expres- 
sion was impossible owing 
to the strict surveillance of 
the priests. All this, and 
more, is plainly shown in 
the Egyptian architecture 
and decoration. 

In Assyria, such ma- 
terials as the foregoing 
were lacking, but there was 
in Chaldea and Mesopo- 
tamia a quantity of rich 
alluvial clay from which ex- 
cellent bricks could be 
made for building. 


Wall Decorations 


This poverty of building 
material imposed a certain 
amount of restraint on the 
type of plan that could be 
used, but what the plans 
lacked in variety was more 
than counterbalanced by 
the magnificence of the wall Tebbs 
decorations. These were of 
alabaster, painted plaster, 
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rooms in that style. 


VICTORIA WILLIAMSON 


and enameled tiles, whereon were depicted in 
brilliant colors hunting scenes and _ battles, 
drawn by an artist whose hand, unrestrained 
by superstition, followed the soul’s yearning 
after truth. 

Each succeeding race, in developing its 
architecture, took something from that of its 
predecessor, but so controlled by and adapted 
to existing conditions that the results are very 
definitely characteristic of the later builders. 

The Greek temples are models of perfect 
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The ingle nook is an inheritance from the English cottage and is applicable to 
Peabody, Wilson & Brown, architects 


proportion and beautiful ornament. But when 
the Romans conquered Greece, their pre-emi- 
nently practical minds took this beauty and 
adapted it to the many uses of civilization. 

We find this principle holds good through- 
out the ages. Certain countries became cele 
brated for the skill of their craftsmen in over- 
coming and subjugating structural difficulties 
and giving these masterpieces to the world 
transformed into national expression. That 
ancient tendency has a modern application. 

Today, architecturally 
speaking, the United States 
unquestionably stands in a 
position unrivalled in the 
world’s history. Fabulously 
wealthy, touched but lightly 
by the destructive influences 
of war, unhampered by tra- 
dition, it has all these strong 
points richly conducive to a 
high form of individuality. 

But with one notable ex- 
ception, we seem so far to 
have been content to follow 
and not to lead. 


Adapted Gothic 
The New. York | sky- 


scraper is a , development 
brought into being by a 
geographical condition. 
Needing inspiration for 
the clothing of the steel 
skeleton, the architect went 
to the most logical source 
in all the world. The struc- 
turally-perfect stone skele 
tons of the 15th Century 
Perpendicular Gothic pe- 
riod met this demand. 
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‘ They were adapted and 

y subjugated to 20th Cen- 

’ tury American  require- 
é ments. 


What is true of Ameri- 
can architecture is even 
more true of interior dec- 
oration. Were it possible 
for a stranger to pay a fly- 
ing visit to a dozen of New 
York City’s famous man- 
sions, he might, in the ab- 
sence of information to the 

‘contrary, assume that their 
various owners, when con- 
(Continued ow page 35) 
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omeone has said that breakfast should be eaten in a Jacobean room, but dinner in a Georgian, 


for a Georgian room is both livable and distinguished. The antecedents of this dining room go 
back to Georgian styles as represented in that fine architectural work done in Salem by McIntire 
and his fello The open china cupboard with its shell top, the recessed doors, the distinguished 
paneling are all attributable to the American Georgian style. These architectural features make 


a fitting background for the furniture, which is well-selected American reproductions of antique 
pieces in accordance with the period the house represents. Peabody, Wilson & Brown, architects 
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In using Italian furniture one should remember 

that it was originally made for palaces and 

requires a palatial room even today. The 

chairs were high because of drafts and ac- 

companied by a stool to keep the feet off the 
cold floor 


Another view of the dining room pictured 
above shows the simple and effective frame of 
the fire opening and the fluted pilasters on 
either side with a portrait let into the paneling. 
The embrasured window with small panes and 
the rounded door with pronounced keystone 
reaching up to the cornice are typical of the 
era. Peabody, Wilson & Brown, architects 
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This type, which has often been use as a 

formal chair, is a 16th Century French chair 

and is peculiarly unadaptable to modern usage. 

The seat is 2° high, and it was designed ex- 

clustvely as a temporary support for courtiers 
when wearing a dress sword 


At a glance one can tell that this library is 
lived in. The furniture is dignified and yet 
comfortable. It has a seemly background of 
plain walls with relieving architecture features 
in the rounded doors, the platform, stairs and 
hand rail, the inset bookcases and the fine old 
mantel. A huge drum serves for woodbox. 
Peabody, Wilson & Brown, architects 
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The question to arrive at in the use of any piece of furniture is this—can it be lived with in 

that particular room? It should suit the room and the persons who occupy that room. The 

end of this Colonial living room is dominated by an old dresser. The other furniture is also of 

cottage or Colonial type and is in suitable taste. The over-curtains and crisp glass curtains, the 

broad window shelves for plants, the round-top cupboard, the steps into the hall, the open, 

restful spaces and the light-tinted walls make this the sort of room a great many people would 
like to live in. Peabody, Wilson & Brown, architects 
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Clarke 


Extending from ground to upper floors is 

a pierced bronze screen, thus obviating a 

hand rail. A “Walking Naiad” replaces 

the usual newel post and symbolizes the 

Greek feeling. The marble of the stairs is 

softened by a carpet until one reaches the 
the hall floor, which is of tile 
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The inspiration here is Greek, but 
Greek art adapted to the every 
day life of a refined American 
home. imerican materials and 
native craftsmanship were used 
without losing any of the atmos 
phere and dignity Kentucky 
stone was used for cntablature 
and columns The mantel itself 
is of Alabama marble Two 
Chinese pots of biscuit color and 
a green-bine vase stand on the 
mantel, giving the color tone for 
ihe room 





The reclining couch, chairs, stools 

and dining table all show their 

Greek origin but are the acme of 

modernity in comfort and con 

venience. This room has turned 

back the pages of history and 

done it successfully without sacri 

ficing the essentials of comfort, 

beauty or modern utility. It is 

an example of scholarly research 

plus an understanding of Ameri- 

can life. It is the home of Welles ai —_——_ % ; 
Bosworth, architect eee eras —— — = eee = ~ Se = le y 
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There is a suggestion of Italian inspiration 
in the floor treatment of this hall, the 
wrought iron and rich colorings of tapestry 
and draperies. Charles A. Platt, architect 


templating decoration, had taken as model the 
Musée de Cluny or the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Wholesale importations of European 
furniture, even complete interiors, justify this 
conclusion. Emulation, not self-expression, 
seems the goal of attainment. 

In some instances the stupidity of the thing 
is laughable. 

If there is one point in which we incon- 
testably lead the world, it is in that of plumb- 
ing and everything ap- 
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pertaining to it. 

It is also true, for ex- 
ample, that in the more 
intimate relation, the 
white porcelain bath tub 
does leave much to be 
desired in a decorative 
sense. The appalling 
cold cleanliness savors of 
a hospital — perfectly 
sanitary, but artistically 
barren. 

Between this achieve- 
ment and the water re- 
ceptacle for bodily ablu- 
tions common among no- 
bility at the court of 
Louis XV, there is a 
wide gulf. Imagine, 
then, the absurdity of a 
bath of that period re- 
cently exhibited in New 
York City. Hidden from 
the vulgar gaze when not 
in use, the small metal 
bath tub reposed inside 
what was ostensibly a 


Another piece of furniture often wrongly 
used is the choir seat. Its unformable lines 
and general ecclesiastical atmosphere would 
make it out of place in the average house 


Louis XV lit de repos with cane panels and 
beautifully carved wood frame. 

Undoubtedly, it now adorns the bathroom 
of some “period”’ guest suite! 

And yet what could be more ridiculous than 
to purchase and install in one’s home an article 
imposing 18th Century restrictions on the 
healthy desire to kick, plunge, and splash ex- 
hibited by the normal human being? 

The indiscriminate use of “period” furni 
ture without regard 











either to scale or fitness 
will aver be a pitfall" to 
the unwary. 

In selecting Italian 
furniture, it is well to 
remember that most of 
these pieces were de- 
signed for use in palaces. 
TNs circumstance alone 
preciudes their use in 
any but palatial rooms. 

Many of the Italian 
chair seats seem high 
and uncomfortable be 
cause primarily intended 
to be used with footstools 
for ceremonial purposes. 

Comfort and _ suit 
ability must always be 
(Continued on page 92) 
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In a breakfast room, Nature 

can often be made to co- 

operate in the furnishing. 

The combination of flowers 

and furniture results in a 

pleasing ensemble. Charles 
A. Platt, architect 
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PT HE other day the following letter came into the office from .a 
| woman 
I wonder if you have the time or inclination to help me in a 
probl r 
I am getting middle-aged and tired, maybe too old to work. 
I would like a little place in the country, and I wondered if I 


could raise dogs for sale and make a liviag? 

I'd love white shepherd dogs, but I'm afraid they might want to 
range too much I'd also like little stream or a duck pond, some 
oses and berry bushes 

lhey don't seem at all impossible dreams to me, even if I have 


only $34,000 

Could you tell me how to go about it to accomplish it, and if you 
think I could do it? 

It wouldn't need an « XPeENsive place to raise dogs, or roses, either.” 


4 RE'S a real Life problem lor you | 


What will you want when you get tired and middle-aged and 
A little duck pond and 
ome berry bushes Dogs for companions, let’s say, and to help 
bring in the daily bread Roses to 
keep the soul live A little duck 
pond with ducks to laugh at and : 
Berries 
to sweeten the meal There isn't 
much more vou can ask for 

A litth place in the country is 
the ultimate dream of most good 


mavbe too old to work Dogs and roses? 


provide i feast on holidays 


folks. ‘The soil seems to draw them 
back to it. Willingly they leave the 
swirl and interest of cities, city ad 
vantages and city comforts, to retire 
to their Sabine Farm 

They want to sniff of its sweetness 
ind feel the gentle pressure of its 
wind on their cheeks 

They want to touch the cleansing 
earth and taste of its fresh, un 
tainted fruits 

They want to go back there and 
get up a good sweat and feel the And 
blood pulse along their arms again. 

They want to go-back there where 
things are quiet, and get their phi- 
losophy straightened out 

They want the sun to seep in 
through their pores and sweeten all 
the sour spots that Life’s disappoint 
ments have made 

The woman who wanted that “lit 
tle place in the country” is no dif 
ferent from the millions of others 
who are tired and middle-aged and 
maybe too old to work, or who have 
been up against problems bigger 
than they can handle, or been caught 
in the whirling vortex of this complicated thing we call Life 


ge many people go back to the soil for those reasons and those 
alone—they feel defeated and think that somehow everything 
will be all right when they get back to a little farm. In many a case 
everything is all right then. But the country can never be merely a 
retreat from Life 

The way to look at the country is to consider it as a sphere of 
living where artificial. thoughts: amd. futiles endeavors’ are laid aside, 
where one gets down to bed rock, where there is purity about the air, 
4 natural strength to the horizon, a sanity in the outlook and a 
whelesomeness in its companionships. Such things are not necessarily 
he requirements of middle age or even old age. In fact, the sooner 
me appreciates them, the fuller will be the life. 


NOME years ago there was quite a back-to-the-land movement. It 
became the thing to do. Real estate operators in country towns 
uddenly got rich and the country was dotted over with all sorts of 
‘arty” communities who sought for “freedom” ondhe farm. You can 
> the remains—-human and structural—of those communities in 
sveral country towns today. Their devotees soon grew tired of the 
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DISTANCE 


How often have I seen the moon on hills, 
watched the Nile turn golden with the sun, 
Thought stars a hand's breadth past my window sills, 


ind heard the seas sweep by me, every one. 


Distance to me was such a simple thing, 
But now how separate and far away 
Lies the next room where I can hear you sing 


When I sit quiet at the close of day. 
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pose and drifted back to the city. The local tradesmen have set down 
their bills to profit and loss, and let them go at that. 

The trouble with these people was that they took to the country 
as a fad, and you simply cannot take to the country as a fad. Nature 
has a.terrible habit of having the last laugh. But you can take to 
the country out of conviction, and people who go with that reason 
usually stay. They will not expect an infinite cure-all in country air 
and quiet or the solution of all Life’s problems in hoeing the soil, 
but they will know, by gradual contact with things of the country, 
that here are benefits no city can give, comforts that no modern 
conveniences can altogether supply. And when they arrive at that 
solution, you can’t get them away from the country with a team of 
horses, much less with a motor car—they will get the motor car because 
they do live in the country. 


HE curse of city life, as someone has said, is that it feeds so 
largely the surface emotions. We live superficially in our enjoy- 
ments, and rarely are the deepest parts of our nature touched. The 
city breeds strange illusions that we often mistake for realities. City 
friendships, for example. One has to work hard to make and keep 
city friendships worth the name. 
The city offers a competition based 
==. =>) on material possessions and ruled by 
i modes that change from day to day. 
The forces of the city are forces of 

1 noise. 
Now the beauty of the country 
lies in the fact that it affords time 
and the receptive mind with which 
one can take his enjoyments to the 
full. Its solitudes and patience give 
power to thought. In the country 
material possession loses some of its 
tyranny and exacting modes pale 
into the insignificance of silly 
whims. The material illusions of 
the country have a strange way of 
changing into spiritual realities. “A 
landscape,” as Amiel says, “repre- 
sents a state of the soul.” The 
country does not permit one to ignore 
the laws that govern the interior and 
spiritual life, for the forces of the 
country are forces of silence—and 
the greatest forces are the silent ones. 
In choosing between the city and 
the country you have to choose, 
therefore, between two philosophies, 
between two ways of looking at life. 
It is as radical a decision as though 
you had to sit down and choose be- 
tween being an agnostic and being a 
believer. You cannot -merely senti- 
: mentalize over the country; your 
reason must conform to your senti- 

ment. 
The reasonable plan for raising dogs in that letter, for example, 

conformed beautifully with the sentiment of living in the country. 
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E answered. that woman’s letter in the office here, gave her 

some practical advice about buying her property, how much of 
her capital to invest in it, suggested breeds of dogs to raise, and 
generally how to go about getting started on her little place. 

But there is more to the letter than that, and more of an answer is 
needed. Behind it lies the story of a life and in it you catch the 
glimpse of a big dream. 

I am wondering if there aren’t some readers of House & GaRDEN 
who would like to help me answer that woman. (This isn’t a prize 
contest, by the way, for the letter is genuine and I wouldn’t put it up 
as a prize contest for worlds.) Wouldn’t they like to write me what 
they would do if they had $3,000 and wanted “‘a little place in the 
country”? It would help me, and it would doubtless help her. The 
letters will be sent on to her. 

It may perhaps help you. For there is a magic about sitting down 
and putting your philosophy onto paper. It may, conceivably, con- 
vince you also that there is something about living in the country 
that hasn’t yet become a conviction. RICHARDSON WRIGHT. 














A ROCK GARDEN 


In the home of Mr. Harry Payne 
Bingham, Cleveland, Ohio, is a con- 
servatory rock garden. This gallery 
has been built with old oak timbers 
jor roof and gray-pink, rough stucco 
walls. Trop.cal plants seem to be 


growing in their very own atmosphere, 
so artistically has it been arranged. 
Not the least of its charms is a run- 
ning brook, which stops for a mo- 
ment to become a small pool for gold- 
fish. Walker & Gillette, architects 
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Furniture History Shows That the Stool Was Always in Fashion and 
Is in Vogue Today as a Hobby for Those Who Collect 


FRENCH wit once described a stool 


la 
i a piece of furniture somewhere between 


i chair and the floor 


Whether it was evolved from conscious imi 


tation of Nature's provision for man in 


matter of resting facilities, or whether it had ; 
more formal entry into history we do not know, 


but we can imagine its origin to have been 
in ages too remote tor other than ingenious 


antiquarian speculation 


' 
The chair, as we know, is merely a 


grown-up stool with a back to it. 
Ancient Evidence 


Ancient Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek and 
Roman sculptural and medallic remains 
present evidence that the stool was a 
favorite article of furniture with the 
ancents 

In the famous sculptured tablet of the 
Babylonian King Nabd-apluiddin, who 
reigned some 2.800 years ago, we find the 
king depicted as seated upon his throne, 
which seat of the mighty is shown to be 
without a back and, indeed, was very prob- 
ably a handsome stool of proper propor 
tions for so august a purpose 

The Greek monument from Kanthus, 
known as the Harpy Monument and now 
in the British Museum shows us what 
must have been the form of a Greek stool 
seat as early as 520 B.C., but antedating 
this form by centuries were the Egyptian 
stools we see depicted in the ancient 
painted monuments of the land of the 
Pharaohs which have come down to us 

As we examine these old records of 
the furniture of .the ancients we are 
reminded that no object has been more 
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constant in general form. The stool shown in 
the ancient bas-relief from the Villa Albani, 
Rome, depicting the legend of Leucotea and 
Bacchus, here illustrated, shows an excellent 
example of stool furniture devised in antiquity 
which has continued through succeeding cen- 
turies to exert an influence upon design. 
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A familiar example of the use of stools is found in 
the New York home of Miss Elsie de Wolfe, where 
two stools of French design are placed before the fire 


I have often discovered that a stool-less 
house is lacking in one of the most attractive 
features of complete furnishing. I became the 
more thoroughly convinced of this when it fell 
to my happy lot to come upon a house whose 
owner had a hobby for collecting stools. 


Stools in the House 


There were stools of every conceivable 
sort and of every period whence stools have 
survived, everything from the hassock and 
low footrest to sitting stools, only excepting 
those hideous nightmares that Uriah Heep 
must have spent hours upon, while culti- 
vating his humility, that species of long- 
legged stool that one knows must haunt 
every warehouse counting-room, a device 
likewise which seems admirably suited to 
the discomforts of our average post office 
interior. Barring such monstrosities as 
these, my host’s collection seemed extraor- 
dinarily complete. One must not imagine 
they were arranged in rows or piled in a 
room museum-wise. Instead every piece 
of furniture of this particular sort fitted 
intimately into the whole scheme of deco- 
ration. I do not think on entering any of 
the beautiful rooms there was any thought 
of an intrusion of stool furniture. Cer- 
tainly there were not more stools in any 
room than there should have been. That 

, there were as many as there were impressed 
on me the fact that most of our houses are 
furnished with a disregard of the value of 
the stool as a decorative feature, and its 
great contribution to comfort is a thing 
that is as often overlooked. 

The Pilgrim Fathers may have been 

(Continued on page 78) 









English oak stool of about 
1625-1640 








English oak stool of about 
1625-1640 


As a completing accessory 
to the furnishing of this 
Louis Seize drawing room 
have been used low stools 





of the period 
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In the room in the 
Palace at Fontainebleau 
where Napoleon I 
signed his abdication, 
are preserved the Em- 
pire footstools among 
the other furnishings 


English mahogany 
stool of Chippendate 
Jesign, dating from 
about 1760 to 1770. 
The cover is velvet 
with a heavy fringe 





A Flemish walnut stool 
of the 17th Century, 
showing characteristic 
stout legs and middle 
stretcher of the period 
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The ancient bas-relief 
of Leucotea and Bac- 
chus preserved in the 
Villa Albani at Rome 
shows the footstool 
of antiquity accom- 
panying the chair of 
that time (Right) 








Below) In the bou- 
doir of Marie An 
toinette at the Palare 
of Fontainebleau are 
found the _ original 
furnishings, among 
them an _ interesting 
footstool of the peri 
od. Simplicity char 
acterizes its design 
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An English bench stool 

of about the year 

1625. The wood is oak 

which has been carved 

and turned. The seat 
is missing 





An English walnut 
stool of the Queen 
Anne period with a 
needlework seat of the 
same period 
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Rel Fe ® 


Old ivory wood trim relieves the gray 
paneled walls in the living room. The 
curtains are old gold and blue used with 
gilt valances An Adam atmosphere is 
given by the mantel and lighting fixtures 


The square Colonial plan has been adapted 

io modern requirements, grving a house 

depth living room, a small dining room 

and service in the rear extending so that 
it forms a corner for the porch 


Three chambers, two baths, a den, a com- 
modious glassed-in sleeping porch and 
closets in each room are provided on the 
second floor. Rear service stairs give 
privacy to the front of the house 
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The Colonial aspect is found in the lines 
of the stairs. Here the walls have a 
gray scenic paper and the woodwork is 
old ivory save for the mahogany hand 
rail. The rug is gray and the stairs 
carpet plain rose 


In the guest room the walls 
have a gray, small patterned 
paper, with which the yellow 
and pink hollyhock design of 
the chintz curtains contrasts 
pleasantly. The furniture is 
mahogany. Over the dresser a 
gold mirror is hung on gold silk 
cords. The rug is one-tone gray 





A hip roof of 
slate, brick 
walls, pierced 
shutters on the 
first floor and 
anentrance 
portico estab- 
lish the Colonial 
precedents of 
the architec- 
ture. Vines and 
foundation 
planting will 
further age the 
house 
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The dining room 
walis are ivory 
paneled, the rug 
sapphire blue, and 
the hangings gold 
and silver shot taf 
feta with dull gilt 
cornice boards 
The built-in china 
cupboard is bal 
anced by a recessed 
door 
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CEILINGrP? 


Treated with Molded Plaster, Paint or Open Beams Jt Is as Capable of Adding 
to the Richness of a Room asthe Walls and Floors 


ceiling al 


, ; 
tered 


1 neglected Oop 


COSTEN FITZ-GRRBON 
attempt to do so. In all the great decorative 
periods of history the ceiling claimed its share 
of attention and was adequately dealt with. 
When the wall treatment is deliberately 
plain and severe the ceiling may appropri- 
ately maintain a like degree of simplicity and 
remain without any touch of adornment. Un- 
der such conditions it would be thoroughly 
consistent with the general scheme. No sane 
person would urge the elaborate embellishment 





por.unity or else i puzzling bug-bear to 
those ho feel that something ought to be 
lone with it, but are not quite sure what. 

As a matter of fact, the ceiling is just as 
rte Land nec ! 1 part of any room as 
ire it ills and floor and it is altogether 
logical, therefore, that it should be made or 
llowed to fulfill its hare in the decorative 

heme quit well a 
th walis ind floor do 


their Indeed, we can 
not al more afford to 
neglect or ignore the ceil 


a gomplete decora 


cheme than 
in afford 


ing in 
i painter 
to ignore the 
ky in a landscape 


The Victorian Atrocities 


It is 
to be 


quite as illogical 
deterred from giving 
the ceiling due decorative 
the 
memories of the 
the Victorians 
upon if as i 
shrink 
walls 


consideration by pol 
SOnOUS 
atrocities 
wrought 
would be to irom 


heeding our and 
floors because of our vivid 
that the 
had there, 
perpetrated numberless 
grotesque horrors. Because 


the misguided paper-hang 


recollection sare 


agencics too, 


ers and fresco-painters of 
the 19th Century made 
the ceilings hideous with 
splurgy borders and cor 
ner-pieces composed of 
cranes, spatter docks, 
zag 


beasts 


zig 
chimerical 
and blatant-hued 
fruits and flowers, or be- 
the 
same period encrusted the 
mid-ceilings with fear 
some molded compos! tions 
from which depended th 
omnipresent « laborate gas 


line Ss. 


cause the plasterers of 


olier, is no reason why we 
have to follow suit if w 
essay decoration in the 
quarter, Nor need 
we have recourse to the 
pressed metal diaperings 
of small country hotels 
ind barber shops lo id 
that the aforemen 
tioned episodes had exhausted the possibili- 
ties of ceiling enlivenment would be to confess 


sume 


mit 


ourselves singularly lacking in invention 


Ceiling Responsibility 


The ceiling is 
our hands 


a material responsibility on 
had better Say, upon 
We cannot arbitrarily set it be 
yond the pale of decorative endeavor. It will 
assuredly punish us in the long run in its own 
quiet but persistent and enduring way if we 


perhaps we 
our heads 
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True and false beams can be combined to form a beam-panel ceiling 
are marked by molded rosettes 
library, filled with low relief molded ribs. 


of ceilings, for instance, in an unpretentious 
country dwelling of simple farmhouse type, 
where the walls were perfectly plain and all 
the furnishings of the most unassuming and 
even austere character. 

But where absolutely plain walls serve as 
a background and foil for furnishings of great 
distinction and elegance, even though that 
elegance be of studied austerity, then may the 
ceiling with equal propriety bear an embel- 
lishment. One cannot find a better example of 


this very thing than is supplied by some of 
the 18th Century*plain-walled and elegantly 
but restrainedly furnished rooms with ceilings 
designed by Adam or Richardson upon which 
low relief or color, or both together, were lav- 
ishly employed, all the details being kept 
small in scale and of exquisite refinement. 
Take away from such rooms their ceiling em- 
bellishment and ;we at once destroy a large 
part of their charm. The emptiness of the 
area becomes the aching 
void of incompleteness. 


A Point of Interest 


There are rooms, of 
course, in which the com- 
plexity of the wall treat- 
ment and of the furnish- 
ings m*kes one sigh with 
relief and thankfulness at 
an empty ceiling as the 
one bit of restful space 
that is not “busy,” like a 
strip of clear blue heaven 
above a canyon of sky- 
scrapers. But the whole 
scheme and execution of 
such rooms must be radi- 
cally wrong so to cloy the 
eye and mind. 

It is a source of unend- 
ing and simple satisfac- 
tion to let the eye wander 
and explore the mysteries 
of an open timber roof, 
even though it lack any 
adornment save the com- 
bination of its structural 
members; in scarcely less 
degree a raftered farm- 
house ceiling yields an 
agreeable diversion to the 
eye by contrast to the plain 
walls beneath. The more 
pretentious beamed ceil- 
ing above plain walls af- 
fords a like welcome re- 
lief. In the same way the 
plastered “tray” ceilings 
of Bermuda, severely 
plain as they generally 
are, nevertheless furnish 
an appreciable interest by 
their contour. 
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The Two Treatments 


The crossings 
The intervening spaces can be painted or, as in this 
Th.s style requires a room equally heavy 
in the scale of walls, windows and furniture 


The means by which 
such ceiling decoration 
may be made are of two 
sorts — relief and flat. 


(1) Relief decoration of a flat plaster ceiling 
already in place must necessarily be applique, 
and the most practicable way of doing it is 
to use wooden molded ribs and, if desirable 
also of carved or molded wood. 

The design of such ribs and bosses and the 
manner of their arrangement wi!l necessarily 
depend upon the character of the room and 
the nature of the scheme contrived for it. They 
may be finished as occasion requires. If pre- 

(Continued on page 70) 








IntheCasa 
Bagatti Val- 
secchi at Milan 
is a 15th Cen- 
tury hallway 
ceiling with 
small  decora- 
tive coves and 
painted _ relie} 
designs. ‘This 
or a like de- 
sign could be 
reproduced by 
a competent 
painter 
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A favorite treat- 
ment in the 17th 
Century house was 
a ceiling of wood 
carved and mold- 
ed in a Cecorative 
pattern, the design 
usually being large. 
It is capable of 
reproduction 








Another 17th Cen- 
tury style, now 
being revived, was 
this old Welsh 
with molded ribs 
in geometrical pat- 
terns, such as in 
the parge ceiling 
house. Courtesy 
of B. T. Batsford 


The barrel-vaulted parge ceiling is the 
most popular form in modern reproduc- 
tion. It can be enriched, as in this room 
executed by George P. Banhart, or left 
quite simple. This is the reception room 
in the New York office of Betram Grosve- 


nor Goodhue, 


architect 
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A curious treat- 
ment, not ad 
visable in 
every instance 
however, is a 
vaulted ceiling 
with poly 
chrome tile 
decorations em 
bedded in the 
cement. This 
is from the resi 
dence of H.C. 
Mercer, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 











Various elements of Pennsylvania Colonial 
; style have been incorporated in this home 
t of William S. Ellis, Esq., Moylan, Pa 
the ide eaves, the Germantown hood 
vith settles pronouncing the entrance, the 
large chimney stacks and the small pane 
ash 


A SMALL COLONIAL 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


VORRIS & ERSKINI 
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On the garden side a porch extends the width of the house, the living and dining rooms 
compactly placed in aw extension toward the drving yard 


opening on il Service is 
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The Colonial architecture has come 

through the walls, as witness this hall 

glimpse of simple stairs with mahogany 

rail and treads and newel. Simplicity 

characterizes the house throughout. The 

woodwork is white, the floors dark stain 
and oiled 























Four chambers, two baths, ample closets, a simple 
hall and plenty of light are on the second floor 














If the books are the most im- 
portant thing in the library, 
then surely thes library is com- 
pletely furnished. Along one 
entire end crowded shelves 
range from floor to ceiling, 
and again on either side the 
fireplace. A_ gallery breaks 
this farther wall, giving inti- 
mate access to the books 
above. The walls are paneled 
in dark oak, and the white 
plaster ceiling is relieved by 
a molded design. Comfortable, 
deep couches make it a very 
livable library 
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In keeping with the dignity of . 
the gallery end is the fireplace 
It is faced with stone, a sim 
ple panel flanked by fluted 
pilasters forming the chimney 
breast. On the mantel the 
silver candles and Empire 
clock with painting above give 
a balanced enrichment. A chair 
upholstered in tapestry stands 
on one side and a velour-cov 
ered, deep reading chair on 
the other. Bookcases on each 
side are built in flush with the 
wall. The bindings give rich 
color to the room 








A LIBRARY TO 

LIVE IN—at the HOME 

of DR. J. HENRY 
LANCASHIRE 








MANCHESTER, MASS. 
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In this old Boston 
home the hanging 
are Chinese yellow 
lined with mauve 
Quaint hooked - up 
valances, topped 
with old dull gold 
cornices, vive the 
room an ancient a 


oe are lew 
phases of the 
question of decoration 


which seem to occa 
sion more trouble 
and uncertainty in the 
minds of amateurs 
than the one of win 
dow curtains. Should 
they be long or short 

he ivy OT sheer ¢ Are 
valances necessary, or 
ruffles appropriat 
What fabric should be 
used—with or without 
i design A whole 
catalog of difficulties. 
they are! 


Of course, the re are 
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no general rules to fit 
all cases, exce pting, 
perhaps, the fact that simplicity and practica- 
bility should go hand in hand. and that both 
the character of the room and the architec- 
tural stvle of the window should be considered 
before the type of curtains is selected. 

Windows which are so intimately connected 
with the big lines of architecture should have 
more dignified and architectural treatment than 
they usually receive. And for the purposes of 
considering their treatments, it is well to divide 


DRAPED WINDOWS 


THAT GIVE 


CHARACTER TO 


A ROOM 


Harting 


Three windows in a 
group can have glass 
curtains of gold silk 
gauze, heavy Copen- 
hagen blue taffeta 
hangings with 
painted cornice. J. 
C. Demarest & Co., 
decorators 


them into two general 
groups: sash windows 
and casement. 

Sash windows, 
which are nearly uni- 
versal in apartments 
and characteristic of 
the English type of 
house, should have 
thin net, scrim or silk 
glass curtains. 

The over-curtains 
may be of linen, cre- 
tonne, taffeta or any 
of the many stitable 
fabrics. Whatever is 
used, the window 
should not be smoth- 
ered. Shades may be 
necessary in some in- 
stances, but where the 
glass curtains are made to draw, no shades are 
required. We can never really get too much 
sunlight in our rooms. Moreover, the windows 
should not be so swaddled in draperies that the 
outside view is cut off. It is a good general 
rule to remember that over-curtains should 
cover the window trim. There are instances, 
however, where the trim, being of extraordinary 
workmanship, should be left exposed. Apply 

(Continued on page 84) 
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An unusual treatment for a French 
doorway leading from a library to 
a dining room shows heavy, ecru 
colored casement cloth edged with a 
wide, coarse cotton fringe and se- 
cured at top and bottom by invis- 
ible rods. On the dining room side 
of the door rose colored chiffon crepe 
has been used, fastened in the same 
manner, with graduated tucks run- 
ning from 1” to 7”, with the widest 
at the bottom. J.C. Demarest & 
Co., decorators 
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This Italian Louis XVI loggia, done in 
soft gray and yellows, has particularly in- 
teresting hangings. The valanc¢ is shaped 
to conform to the arched openings. Hang- 
ings are taffeta edged with -a «decorative 
fringe and a narrow tracery of embroidery 
culminating in a feather desigh. Walker 
& Gillette, architects 
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Harting 


In the living room shown below glass cur 
tains of sheer French net are ruffled and 
bound in blue taffeta. Hangings are vivlet 
taffeta with a scalloped edge, blue rosette 
tie-backs and looped valances—a happy 
color arrangement against the jade green 
glazed paneled walls. Mrs. A. Van R., 
Barnewall, decorator 
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For the buffet breakfast, to which guests come at any time to help themselves, the hostess provides 
fee urn or percolator with a low light beneath it, a dish for eggs and cereal, also kept warm 
hol or electricity, and plates, cups, saucers, silver and fruit arranged in an orderly array. 

Gla ind china from Higgins & Seiter; linen from Kargere and silver from A. Schmidt & Son 


Garden 


THE ART... of: BRE ARN AS FT a ee ow -E LL 


Ind the Part the Hostess Plays in It by Providing Attractive China, Linen and 
Silver—The Places for Breakfast—The Buffet Breakfast 


NANCY ASHTON 


| REAKFAST is the one n of the da onservatory, where birds sang among the flow conservatory, the book-loving pair in the study, 

3 that. with proper care, most closely aj rs, giving a piquant melody to the meal. the gentle idler out on the lawn under some 

proaches the ideal of gastronomic delight. It is lhese places, I say, are pleasantly diverting wide-spreading tree, and the debutante in bed 
ot eremonious meal. such dinner, which for breakfast, and the ideal hostess will think Breakfast in bed requires a paragraph all to 
ould be eaten in great state and after on of them, will appraise her guests and give them _ itself. Some good folks utterly 


despise the 


Other good, 


changed into special clothes to suit th breakfast in corners of the house best suited custom, because crumbs have an uncomfortable 
ion: but it i meal of ibtle pleasure, to their tastes the flower-lov ing woman in the way of getting between the sheets. 
ten whenever however and wu 


b one choos s 


hatever gat 


well-bred and kindly disposed peo- 
ple consider it the perfect place for 


One-third of the pleasure of breakfast. There is no accounting 
kfast due to the mood of th for tastes. The fact remains, how 

one who eats it; the other two-thirds ever, that breakfasting in bed is a 
depend upon the host No one custom enjoyed by many, and in the 
can make rules for contr general run of cases the hostess will 
breakfast mood, but v n make make no mistake by offering her ma- 
ugyestion nd we hope they are tutinal hospitality in this somnolent 
useful—wherebvy the host may fashion. 

ist ber guest to attain the other So we are pretty well decided that 
two-thirds of this alimentary Nir the place the hostess chooses to serve 
vana 


Breakfasting Places 


The hostess should not restrict 
breakfast to anv one special room The Serving 
The solemn breakfast of our gr ind 
father’s day eaten gravely im the 
dining room, has happily passed 


The dining room i a ceremonious 


breakfast has a great deal to do with 
the enjoyment of the meal. We next 
come to the manner of serving. 


Now the ways of serving break- 
fast are as varied as the breakfasts 
themselves. One general suggestion 
covers all kinds, however. Pretty, 


place for formal eating—as suggest dainty or interesting china and the 
ed above—and breakfast is not a crispest of napery have a lot to do 
formal méal. Consequently, if on 


can avoid if, breakfast should not 
be served in the dining room Per- 
haps the hostess is so fortunate as proach is often hesitant. 
to have a breakfast porch—an east- 
ward-looking spot to catch the 
morning sun Breakfast in stich a 
place is very pleasant especially 
when it is not so distant from the 
kitchen that the dishes get cold en 
route 


meal palatable. 


But even a special breakfast room 
or porch should not require eating 
that one meal in one pre determined 
spot In summer, breakfast under 
the trees is a delightful custom, One 
might, for a change, eat breakfast in 
a corner of his study, surrounded by 
books, the breakfast table set in front 
ct cunekesha 1] saves Crisp organdie apron, collar, cuffs with a little cap to match 





plete this composition. 


known breakfast to be served in a erick Loeser & Co for two would include 


with the general appearance of the 
meal. One does not—after thirty— 
rise lustily to breakfast. 


The ap- 
One would 


rather .not prefer any breakfast at 
all. Consequently, every induce- 
ment of china, glass, silver and linen 
should be used to help make the 


Thus, a téte-a-téte breakfast table 
can be set with Royal Minton china, 
which has an attractive design of 
garlands. The cloth can be of fine 
linen, hand-hemstitched in a Greek 
key design. The tiny pepper shaker 
can be a miniature silver quail, and 
the salt dish an intriguing little 
swan of silver. A Sheffield silver 
dish piled high with fruits will com- 


are worn by the correctly attired maid. Uniform from Fred- Another simple breakfast service 


a Sheffield 
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urn, with 
cream pitcher and sugar 
bowl to match and a 
small covered toast dish 
that will also serve for 


cere als or eggs. 


silver coffee 


The Tray 


(he arrangement of 
the breakfast tray is of 
prime importance. Per- 
haps we have formed 
the habit of associating 
breakfast trays with in- 
valids and have always 
taken care to make them 
attractive. Certainly 
there is no excuse for 
having them’ unattrac- 
tive, there are 
scores of fascinating in- 
dividual breakfast sets on 
the market, which come 
at reasonable prices, and 
in the furniture shops 
will be found many kinds 
of tables built especially 
to hold the breakfast 
tray. 

[The individual set 
shown here has an attrac- 
tive pheasant design on 
a simple white énameled 


because 


tray. The cover is nat- 

ural colored embroidered linen with 
napkin to match. In the illustra- 
tion one will note the most con- 


venient and smartest way to serve 
strawberries, in a little tray ar- 
ranged in a compote, the 
centre of which holds the sugar. 

It is not necessary for the hostess 
to confine the linen to a natural 
color: indeed, some of the most in- 
teresting breakfast sets can be of a 
linen dyed to match a color of the 
decoration on the china and em- 
broidered with a pattern taken from 
the china. Canary yellow embroid- 
ered with blue sounds an interesting 
combination — it will remind the 
breakfaster in bed of the blue sky 
outside her bedroom window and 
the splashes of yellow sunlight 
across the very bedroom 
floor. 

While some hostesses 
have a happy custom of 
placing flowers on the 
breakfast tray, one al- 
most invariably finds 
that the flowers get in the 
road. For a matter of 
fact, it requires a skilled 
breakfaster to manage a 
tray in bed agd she really 
appreciates only the es- 
sentials. The tray should 
not be so overloaded that 
one is in constant fear 
lest something tip over. 


glass 
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The Maid 


One more figure is 
needed to complete the 
palatable breakfast tray, 
and that is the maid who 
serves it. Reams could 
be written on this sub- 
ject. I believe that Rob- 
ert Burns even wrote a 
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For a téte-a-téte breakfast, the table is set with Royal Minton china. 
cloth is hand-hemstitched in a Greek key design. 





A simple service for breakfast for two shows a Sheffield silver coffee urn, with cream 
pitcher and sugar bowl to match and-a small covered toast dish, which may also be 


used for cereal or eggs 














Attractive china of a pheasant design is used on this tray. The 

cover is of natural colored linen embroidered, with a napkin to 

match. Strawberries are arranged in a glass compote with a 
sugar bowl 
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The tiny pepper shaker and sal 


dish are a miniature silver quail and swan. A Sheffield silver dish holds the frui 
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The linen 
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poem on it—or perhaps 
it wasn’t quite on that. 
Anyway, she should have 
that crisp, cool, clean ap 
pearance that is so desir- 
able in the tray itself. In 
the early morning, when 
she serves breakfast, she 
will wear a print dress 
that, later in the day, will . 
be changed to dark gray, 
blue or black mohair. 
In the small household 
where such changes are 
not possible, black mo- 
hair for all occasions is 
the best choice. The 
apron, collars, cuffs and 
cap to go with this will 
match, of course. 

A certain writer in the 
Atlantic Monthly recent- 
ly said that breakfast was 
an art of contemplation 


and should be eaten 
alone. This sentiment 
may not meet with gen- 
eral favor, but, as the 


average hostess knows, 
men prefer to eat break- 
fast alone. It seems that, 
before breakfast at least, 
the male of the species 
is far more deadly than 
the female. The wise hostess 
therefore will not insist on her 
guests all coming down to break 
fast at a certain stated hour. She 
may set limits for it, but guests 
should be able to drop down when 
they are ready and find breakfast 
awaiting them. 


The Buffet Breakfast 
Of course, this is devastating to 
service and one such week-end is 
enough to cause the entire staff to 
send in its notice. England, hav- 


ing eaten breakfast much longer 
than America, hit on a scheme 
which solves all difficulties. For- 


tunately, in our country houses, 
this idea is generally being adopted. 
Buffet breakfasts. Every facility 
is given to expedite ser- 
vice; in fact, the guest 
serves herself. ‘On the 
buffet is the coffee perco- 
lator or urn with a low 
heat keeping the coffee 
warm. Cream and sugar 
and plenty of cups and 
saucers are placed close 
by. In the centre is a 
silver dish with two com- 
partments in which a 
cereal and eggs may be 
kept hot by means of an 
alcohol lamp. The flat 
silver and the plates are 
on the buffet. 

Many interesting de 
signs in old buffet silver 
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can be found, and aur 
American manufacturers 
have provided us with 
excellent material from 
which to choose. With 
our table grills and 


t toasters, electrical . egg 
t (Continued on page 84) 
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TABLES 


lath ¢ 


pur 


entury was 
proli fi in 


ibinet-maker in England 1 tact a 
knowledged common consent—it was 
not a whit the Ik so in France. Lh 
trend toward intricate specialization ts 
plainly to be seen in the many forms ol 
both table ind seating furnitur And 
vhen we speak of the 18th Century we 


naturally include the first 
of the 19th. for the tvles 
those years were the logica 


train of influences that had 


ning, and indeed a portion ol their frui 


tion, before the 
clos 
Style 
brilliant 
opening years of the 15th 
sclosed the 


followed style in a 
sequenct The 


Century di 


yrandiose forms ol the 
Style Louis XIV (Qua 
torze ) till conspicuous in 


rhe ld 


the forefront of the 
The Regence 


Next after this impres 
sive mode came the mani 
festations of the Regenc« 
which showed a revulsion 
of feeling against the stilt 
ed formality and decorous 
magnificence of the fore 
There was 
hitherto 
rigid rules, there was mort 
fluiditv of line, 
vastly more 


tor bodily 


yroing regwine 
an unbending of 


there was 
consideration 
there 
was a general paring down 
while the 
whole mass of Louis Qua 


torze traditions and forms 


comfort, 


of scale . and 


discarded in a trice, 


Stvle. in other words, 


AND 


furniture styles 
If it wa the hev-dav of the chair and 


18th Centurv came to a 


CHAIRS OF 


The Regence, Directoire and Empire Styles Are Fascinating Periods for 


i pe riod pe 


two decade : 


in vogue in 
1 result of a 
their begin 
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Louis XVIth_ ber 
gére, eminently cal 
culated Jor thor 
ough comfort. Not 
that restrained 
curves were still re 
tained to some ex 
tent 


was not altogether 


there was infinitely more 
flexibility in their employment 


‘| he Re gence 


was the transition stage 


between the stately pomp of Louis Quatorze 


design and the irresponsibl 


Louis Quinze Rococo 


mirthfulness of 


In forming a judgment of the Rococo Style 








Louis XVth 
carved and gilt 
console bracket 
characteristic of 


the period 
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t carved and gilt Louis XVI.h 
console table with classic mo- 
tifs of decoration 


Late Louis XVIth table with 
caryatid legs and classicai 
decorations on apron 


Louis XVIth oblong table 
with lyre-shaped ends, a fa 
vorite decorative device 
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forms. 





A Directoire 


arm- 
chair with curving 
lines and roll back 
The carved panel of 
military design of 
this chair is typical 
of the style of this 
period 
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18th CENTURY FRANCE 


—considered the style Louis Quinze par 
excellence—one must needs exercise not 
a little circumspection. 

It is quite true that Rococo, in some 
of its extreme aspects, is guilty of inde- 
fensible whimsicality. 
tco, that at times it degenerates into the 
most saccharine inanity. 
shortcomings pertain to the exaggerated 


It is quite true, 


Jut all these 


Free of wanton and fantastic excesses, 
a very great quantity indeed of Rococo 
furniture exhibits truly sterling sobriety 
and balance coupled with facile grace. 
This is eminently true of a large propor- 
tion of the tables and seating accessories, 


items that above all others 
were especially wont to re- 
flect any vagaries that 
might be abroad. 

The truth is that we 
owe no small debt to the 
gay revolutionary experi- 
mentalists of the Rococo 
age and their ready genius 
at contriving agreeable re- 
sults out of elements often- 
times seemingly most un- 
promising, and it is ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate that 
we have allowed the taw- 
dry begilt monstrosities, 
mistakenly exploited in 
the 19th Century as repre- 
sentative of the Rococo 
style, to blind us to much 
real merit and lead us to 
regard the name “Rococo” 
as opprobrious. 


The Louis Seize Style 


By a natural swing of 
the pendulum of popular 


taste in the opposite direction, the Louis Seize 
Style witnessed a return to Classic ideals of in- 


spiration. 


But it was a mild Classicism, tem- 


pered by a playful and very human realism 
which showed itself in the free employment of 
naturalistic and especially rustic motifs grafted 
onto a base or background composed of Classic 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Early 18th Century chair with Louis XVth oblong mahogany table with ormolu mounts. 1 Directoire painted side chair 
carved square back and poly- Brass was often used for the mounts in this period, designed with roll back and severely 
chrome decorations with the greatest care classic motifs of decoration 
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Of the three tables here, the upper is an early Empire circular table with griffin 
supports. The others are Louts XVIth, a work table and a small circular table 
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Louis XVIth carved 

and painted arm- 

chair with striped 
brocade cover 


* 
—— 


Louis XVth carved 

walnut armchair 

with needlework 
cover 


Tate Louis XVIth 

chair back sofa, 

with dominant lyre 
motif 














CUPBOARDS for 


the 


CORNER 





Hewitt 


An interesting cupboard 
done in the Biedemever 
style is jound in the home 
of James F. Deering, Esq., 
at Miami, Florida The 
architectural character of 
the well - proportioned 
shelves and columns is par- 
ticularly pleasing, Paul 
Chalfin, decorator 
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The shell top was a favor- 
ite device among Colonial 
designers and deserves re- 
production teday. The 
wood can be white pine or 
any other suitable for cab- 
inet work. It should be 
painted to match the other 
wood in the room. A con- 
trasting note can be given 
it by painting the inside a 
brilliant color 


Northend 


In the residence of Mrs. 
Julius Gareche Lay at 
Washington is an original 
Adam corner cupboard 
placed in one corner of the 
dining room. The niche it- 
self is painted a deep sea- 
blue, with a cream colored 
trim to match the wood- 
work 


Northend 


Another Colonial type was 
buili as a separate piece of 
furniture. 1t was enriched 
with architectural mold- 
ings and paneled doors. 
The top usually had a door 
with glass panes and the 
bottom was a cupboard. 
China went in one part 
and the silver in another 
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Gillies 


A LITTLE PORTFOLIO 


There are romancé.and dignity and a wholesomene:s 
in the furnishings Of..an old farmhouse hallway. 
When restored to its original character, as in th: 
home of Mr. Arthur H. Marks, Yorktown Heights, 
N. Y., it has very livable aspects. The woodwork 
is painted white, the treads and handrail and broad- 


of GOOD INTERIORS 


boarded floors being a. dark tone. The original hard- 

ware is used. An old bench, a Windsor chair, some 

old English cottage pieces are used for furniture. The 

walls have a gray verdure paper. On the floor are 

old hooked rugs. Andrews, Rantoul & Jones, archi- 
tects. H. F. Huber & Co., decorators 
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The Colonial atmos- 
phere is preserved 
in this bedroom, 
with its four-poster, 
its lowboy for a 
dressing table, an in 
teresting old paper, 
ladder back chair 
and broad open fire- 
place. These four 
views are from the 
Arthur H. Marks 
home at Yorktown 
Heights, N. Y. 


Gillies 
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Being a part of the 
origmmal old farm 
Aouse, the ceiling 
of the dining room 
is low studded Pan 
els of wood in nat 
ural tones cover the 
walls. Wrought iron 
hardware has been 
used 1 painted 
mantel above the 
brick fireplace gives 
the room added dig 
mal 























Comfortable intima- 
cy is found in the 
library. Bookcases 
frame the door. Th 
walls are paneled in 
natural wood and 
covered with framed 
photographs. A gen- 
erous fireplace with 
a marbleized mantel 
is the focal point of 
interest. Chairs are 
covered in chintz 


A gate-leg table, an 
English hutch and 
dresser and old cot 
tage chairs help fur- 
nish the dining 
room. The over- 
curtains are of a 
Jacobean design, 
made with valances. 
Under these are 
sheer glass curtains 
The casement win- 
dows have been ex- 
cellently curtained 
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ANCIENT CHINESE 


Ti ii OTs of j Thou livid Y ear A: } 
ana it Mi imin im wi llome Today 


PEYTON BOSWELL 


| I is related that once upon a time when a 
1 person trom the Ur lent said to a 
learned (Chinese wgentlemat When do you 
think vour nation will become civilized?” the 
replied Qur people passed through 

our civilization three thousand years ago. 

Lt the me question had related to art and 
if a person used to the pictorial representation 
of Europe had asked, “When do you think 
your artist will learn how to paint?’ the 
(Chines cholar might have replied, Our 
irtists passed through your conception ol what 
constitute painting three thousand vears ago, 
they painted their best works a thousand and 
more ear iZo nd since that time, under the 
influence of your Western art. they haven't 
been doing quite so well, Which would have 


been the absolute truth 
Ihe noblest and the best in Chinese art was 


produced a thousand and more years ago. 


There was a freedom and spirit and fine im 
agination then that has never been manifested 
since Europe in the time of Louis AV de- 


veloped a perfect craze for the art of China, 
but it was not the old art: it was the decadent 
art of the Ching (Manchu) dynasty It was 
beautiful and it was fine, and it had a splendid 
influence on the art ol Europe (( hippendale 


(Continued on page 100) 


in arresting air of abstraction is found in the 


se and simple tine i this figure of a Lo- 
Han. a Buddhistic deity, from the Wei Dynas- 
ty (4th Century A. D Courtesy of Parish- 


Watson, {nv 


(Right) A Chinese-Greco Buddhist head, dat- 

ing from the ist Century of the T’ang Dynasty 

(618-906 A. D.). Courtesy of Parish-Watson, 
Inc 
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A T’ang sculpture in wood of 

a Buddhistic goddess (618- 

906 A. D.). Now in the col- 

lection of Mrs. J. S. Gardner 

Courtesy of Parish-Watson, 
Inc 


Head of Buddha, dat- 
ing from the Lung 
Dynasty (960 - 1127 
A. D.), a characteris- 
tic fragment. Cour 
tesy of the Kelekian 
Gallery 





(Lejt) Am iron head of a 
Buddhistic deity from the 
T’ang Dynasty (618-906 A. 
D.) Courtesy of Parish 
Watson, Inc. 





The way early Chinese sculptors elimi- 

nated unnecessary details is seen in its 

patter¥ figure of this Buddhistic disciple, 

dating from the T’ang Dynasty. Cour- 
tesy of Lia-Yuan Galleries 
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This garden, on the place of Dr. and Where there is a slight rise in the 
Mrs. J. Clifton Edgar, at Greenwich, garden, the point can be accented by 
Conn., was built in a typical Con- shallow, flat stones set into the turf, 
necticut outcrop of rock. Conse- as in the garden of Mr. and Mrs. 
quently the steps were kept rugged J. Henry Alexander, at Roslyn, L. I. 


STEPS IN FHE GARDEN 


MARIAN C, COFFIN, Landscape Architect 
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A garden of varying levels is naturally marked 
by stone or brick retaining walls broken at 
convenient intervals by steps. These steps 
can be of stone or brick or cement. They 
should be hidden fairly well by flowers and 
vines. Here, in the garden of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bertram Borden at Oceanic, N. J., polyantha 
roses grow over the steps and wall, foxgloves 
in the lower garden and anchusas beyond 

















The pool and path 
m the estate of 
W. H. Clarke, at 
Si kbridge, Wass... 
ive typical olre 
mant gardening 


Made by hand and 
vet matural is this 
lily pond, shown 
below, on Francis 
E. Drury's place at 
Cleveland, Ohio 

























Another pool-side 
planting is found 
on the place of I 
Vincent Lockwood 
Esq., at Riverside, 
Conn. 
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ROMANTIC 
GARDENING 


Democracy Expressed in 
Natural Effects 


HANNA TACHAU 


IMustrations by courtesy of Vitale, Brinkerhoff & Geiffert, 
Landscape Architects 


tp live at least a part of the year in the 
country has become the dream of almost 
everyone, and the time is now ripe for putting 
our ideals of landscape gardening into tangible 
form to suit this dream. 

Unlike the old days when social conditions 
demanded large, formal houses and gardens 
for ceremonious entertaining, we of a demo- 
cratic age are free to choose our own mode of 
living and we must plan and build our gar- 
dens to fit our particular requirements. Here 
in America especially, where wealth and cul- 
ture are more evenly distributed than in many 
other countries, we are given the opportunity 
to express our love of nature, of simple living 
and the untrammeled joys of the great out-oi- 
doors, by responding to a naturalistic or ro- 
mantic type of garden rather than the formal 
or classic. 

The movement called “romanticism’’ first 
came into being from a desire to turn again 
to Nature for inspiration and guidance. In 
planning a romantic garden the landscape 
architect studies Nature in her every mood 
and discovers many of her hidden laws. These 
he uses to transform barren, uninteresting sur- 
roundings into realms of sylvan loveliness, and 
land that already possessed the charm and 
poetry of natural beauty he enhances and 
makes more perfect by his discriminating art, 
arranging and combining each feature until 
it is brought into a fine harmony with the 
general garden scheme. 


A Studied Design 


The romantic garden, whose apparent nat- 
uralness appeals so strongly to our love of 
comfoft and our enjoyment of rustic beauty, 
is as definitely the result of a studied design 
and is as carefully thought out and carried to 
perfection as are any of the elaborate conven- 
tional effects that characterize the classic gar- 
den. Many of us do not realize this, for the 
design from which the romantic garden is 
eventually evolved is slow to unfold. It util- 
izes and accentuates every inherent quality of 
beauty the place possesses, until an illusion 
is created which makes us forget that the 
happy consummation is the result of man’s 
planning and cunning rather than the un- 
curbed, spontaneous growth of Nature. But 
in the formal garden, the design is instantly 
apparent. The same fundamental principles 
of design, however, govern the one as the other, 
based upon an accurate knowledge of pro- 
portion, unity and balance. 

The general layout of a romantic garden 
depends largely upon the position, shape and 
size of the grounds—whether the land is flat 
or rolling, and whether it boasts of fine trees, 
water, rocks or other natural features which 
are treated as special points of interest. Na- 
ture is ever delightfully suggestive. 

A lovable old tree immediately beckons us 
on until we have trod a path, either straight 
or devious, to its protecting shade and then 
both path and tree demand a seat where one 
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can sit and dream. Rocks can be utilized in 
many ways, inspiring us with a fancy for a 
summerhouse if the view is sufficiently de- 
serving, or they may become part of a fernery 
or wild flower garden; or if there are flat ir- 
regular slabs, we can turn them into stepping 
stones across the lawn or into rough steps to 
reach an elevation. 

Opportunities for charming vistas from 
doors, windows and piazzas are often possible, 
for long vistas give the impression of freedom 
and extent even when the area in reality is 
quite limited. This illusion is emphasized by 
our seeing to it that all boundaries are hidden 
or disguised. We may use a slope, a glade, a 
brook to enhance our garden, making its ro- 
manticism the nucleus of our scheme. If the 
grounds are originally bare and barren, the 
craft of the landscape architect enables him to 
create a glorified portrait of Nature by arti- 
ficial means. 

But we cannot confine our sympathy and 
understanding entirely to the purely esthetic 
side of a garden—the principles of utility must 
also be considered. The necessities for com- 
fortable living must be frankly and adequately 
provided for. The whole arrangement of a 
garden may be greatly influenced by the amount 
of space required for a vegetable and flower 
garden, a tennis court, swimming pool and 
drying yard, and yet all of these features can 
be so handled that they can be reconciled to 
the artistic aims of the design as a whole. 
All of these problems are extremely interest- 
ing, for they give scope for individual expres- 
sion and the opportunity for the owner as well 
as the architect to obtrude his personality. 


The Materials Used 


The materials used in creating a romantic 
garden are not so wide in choice as those em- 
ployed in the design of the classic, so we must 
be discrete in using only those combinations 
that will harmonize. There is a movement 
afoot, almost a craze, for eliminating all ma- 
terial that is not native grown and that does 
not spring up within the short radius of the 
neighborhood in which it is used. This rather 
arbitrary ruling finds no justification in de- 
sign. ‘There are many alien trees and shrubs 
that transplant easily and well, and are often 
necessary to give certain wanted effects and 
should be utilized if essential, provided they 
are able to become acclimated. But to use 
imported material simply because it is cheap 
or because, on the other hand, it gains in 
importance by being very rare and costly, is 
equally unwise. The best results are gained 
by using congruous material that will grow 
and design well. 

One often hears the enthusiastic remark 
that a romantic garden makes so fine a natural 
setting for the house. As a matter of fact, no 
extensive romantic development can be related 
directly tothe house. All the garden’s natural 
beauty may be preserved and developed to the 
fullest extent, but the design for the immediate 
surroundings of the house must be more or 
less formal. The real purpose of the rural or 
romantic type is to transport one away from 
all visible signs of material things into an 
imaginative realm that is touched by the magic 
of the woods. And if this feeling can be cre- 
ated, even though a garden be of small dimen- 
sions and lies within a short distance of the 
living premises, your romantic garden has ful- 
filled its purpose. 

The classic garden finds its perfection in a 
comparatively short time. Once it is brought 
to completion, its stateliness and finished de- 


(Continued on page 70) 


























The rugged rock 
garden on the 
Drury place was 
completely built 
up by the land- 
scape architects 











A general view of 
the naturalistic 
garden and pool 
m the W.H. Clark 
estate at Stock 
bridge, Mass. 


On a gently slop 
ing hill in the 
Drury garden was 
built the _ grotto 
and shrub-hidden 
rockery 





“COMMON SENSE 


House & Garden 


APPLIED TO SPENDING” 


Roosevelt's Definition of Thrift Is The Best Guide for Householders In the Purchase of 


Foodstuffs, Furniture, Clothing and Equipment 


BARGAIN is a bargain only when you 
require what you buy 


If you purcha e an article because the price 
attracted you, and the need for the thing does 
not exist, then the transaction was not a bar 
gain, except for the shopkeeper’s pocket. 

The spending of money in such a manner 
is not thrift 

Thrift has been a badly used word. Some 
people pronounce it as though it meant par 
Up to 1917 Americans rather looked 
down on the word, and avoided using it. As 


simony,. 


for practising thrift, such a proceeding was 
beneath one’s class To-day thrift is rising 
up in the national consciousness a8 a bulwark 
avainst the extravagance of the times. It has 
taken on a new meaning. 

The best definition of the word came from 
the lips of an American who left us more 
ideals than we knew America owned. He is 
dead, but one of the last of his 
sentences was this 


memorable 
Thrift is common sense 
applied to spending When Roosevelt left 
that compact definition for America to ponder, 
he did his country a service at a time she 
needed it sorely. 


1S Bh ame ay sense applied to spending” 
A sums up the whole duty of the house 
manager. Common sense is keeping oneself 
balanced, watching your step, as the trolley 
conductors say 

Che first way to apply common sense is not 
to buy too hurriedly. Do not telephone—shop. 

I know a woman whose husband has an in- 
come of $15,000 a year, and every morning of 
the week-—except Sundays—she goes out on 
her tour of markets and stores, selects her meat, 
watches the proper cut and sees it weighed. 
She talks with. the grocer, examines the eggs, 
peers into the lettuce head, chooses ber celery 
bunch and sees to her order being made ready 
for sending 

This woman has become an expert. She ‘s 
not cheated, nor overcharged. Her shopping 
occupies about an hour of her morning, but 
she makes a profit in that hour. She also 
saves time in other purchases she makes. 
Among these are canned goods, or as the trade 
calls them, package goods She is an expert, 
and being this, she relies upon experts. 


MIERICA is the one country of the world 
A‘ has developed package goods the 
farthest. Consequently, in spite of what statis 
ticians declare, it is probably the cheapest, 
dollar for dollar, to live in 

Buying as this woman does, the raw mate- 
rials for her needs, she must rely upon her 
knowledge. This came from experience, for 
she started, as most American brides begin the 
managing of their homes, with hardly a rudi 
mentary knowledge of housekeeping. But she 
plunged in, and learned, and the shopkeepers 
respect her and serve her. On her side of the 
bargain she also respects the knowledge of 
others. This she shows in the buying of re- 
liable goods, which have authority. 

Mr. Roosevelt's definition of thrift is true, 
but the power of that definition for good comes 
from the authority of the man who uttered it. 
Exactly so with the authority of goods which 


L. K. C. OLDS 


have back of them the reputation of their 
producers. 


Wt cannot complain that the men of this 
country have not met the home managers 
half, way and more, says a well-known woman 
writer, for they have done more than those of 
any, other country in producing labor-saving 
devices, in food, machines, and equipment of 
guaranteed value, to make the housekeeping 
job an easier one for all concerned. This is a 
fact that is often overlooked, but it is an im- 
portant one just now, 

It is estimated from actual demonstrations 
that a household reasonably well equipped with 
these devices saves one-third of the time of 
the household workers. 

For example, take the simple item of soups. 
The modern grocery store around your corner 
can offer you to-day several brands of soups, 
in many flavors, and most of them are guar- 
anteed to contain wholesome ingredients, ready 
to heat and serve. The list of similar food 
products in a score of different lines will oc- 
cur to mind at once. 


URNITURE is another item on the house- 

hold budget. Here the need of the expert 
is great, and the better expert he is, and the 
more authoritative, the more common sense will 
a spender put into her purchase. 

Taste, quality, style, adaptability, all these 
factors are important in the purchase of furni- 
ture, and there are many makers of such 
things who spend hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for correctness of detail. 

Someone has said that a great deal of senti- 
ment has been sprinkled over the Roman roads 
of Europe, when a well-made macadam stretch 
in America outclasses in every particular the 
best that the Cesars built. So with much of 
the modern furniture the American manufac- 
turer offers you. Again you consult the expert. 


N clothing a somewhat different condition 
presents itself. Not only does the question 

of wear and durability enter, but another prob- 
lem that is peculiar to clothes alone. This is 
style. Here we hesitate to make a general or 
even a specific statement. The clothes ques- 
tion affects the whole family, and style is so 
personal a matter that it cannot well be stand- 
ardized. But here is a suggestion: First 
make out an inventory of your clothes needs 
-what you need and for what occasions, what 





you can afford to spend for them all, and then 
calculate your answer on the basis of the 
actual value these clothes will be to you. 

Some women have the faculty of “looking 
well” and have gained the reputation of being 
well dressed with two or three gowns, whereas 
another woman may possess dozens of gowns 
and still appear “tacky”. 

Of course, personality and taste enter into 
the solution of this puzzle, but in most in- 
stances one will find that the first type of 
woman has had her clothes made by an expert 
in the art. This expert may be a private dress- 
maker or tailor, or, as is becoming more often 
the fact, a wholesale dressmaker with great 
resources to choose from. For the advantage 
which the men have been enjoying in buying 
smart clothes at a reasonable price, ready-to- 
wear, is being shared now by their wives and 
sisters with equally satisfactory results. 


HEN there is the important list of labor- 

saving household devices which are of 
comparatively recent development. These are 
worthy of more attention than they have re- 
ceived from the American home manager. 

Frederick Taylor points out the interesting 
fact that machines alone save the house man- 
ager fully half of her time, both by bringing 
into the home products which the machine has 
made, and by bringing into the home machines 
that save the workers from drudgery. 

Scores of such tools are at your disposal. 
Electric devices from toasters to washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners that will renovate the 
rug and dry clean suits, water heaters—a long 
list, each item the product of an expert. 


A all, the expert will seek the expert. 
This we think has been made plain. 

Now you are ready to ask this question: 
The expert and his products may be all well 
enough, but will we not have to pay a high 
price to buy them? 

The answer-is: Yes, your initial expense 
will be greater than if you had gone bargain 
hunting. But in the long run, you will save. 

Bargains as we have said are not always 
bargains. Sometimes in season, bargains sail 
into view and should be hailed and boarded 
like swiftly disappearing ships. But authority 
is always authority, and when it believes in 
itself, authority for its own sake makes good. 

You can purchase a tin of authoritative soap, 
or a piece of furniture, or a coat or pair of 
shoes, or an electric heater, and, if it carries 
a good name, you can rest assured of getting 
your money back when it does not make good. 
And you can be reasonably content that such 
products have in them good materials well put 
together. But you cannot expect such assur- 
anees from things that come casually out of 
an open barrel. 


UMMED up, common sense in spending is 

knowing what you want and going to the 
right place to get it; seeing what you buy when 
you buy it; assuring yourself that it carries 
the guarantee of an expert; and apporticning 
your expenditure properly among the needful 
requirements of your home according to the 
best information your budget figures give you. 
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The pot rack, a frame of iron 
or nickel with hooks for the 
pots set above the work table, 
is the most modern device for 
the kitchen. It is shown here 
in the home of Earle P. Charl- 
ton, Esq., Westport, Mass 
Courtesy of Janes & Kirtland 
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A pot shelf is a simple 
arrangement — the sup- 
porting board has hooks 
cn which to hang the 
pots, the shelf takes 
the covers. Knives are 
stuck in a wooden 
groove back of the sink 


Northend 


Northend 


A . till simpler arrangement is to hang 

the pots and various other utensils on 

nais or hooks driven into the wall, all 

within easy reach of the kitchen sink 
and work table 
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HANG POTS AND 
PANS WHERE YOU 
CAN REACH THEM 


: 
/ 
: 


Hang your pots and pans in‘a place 
that will not require leaning over to 
get them. The botiom shelf of the 
/ cupboard is taboo today. This system 
a ae - of reachable shelves is excellent 








THE EQUIPME 
for CANNING a 


A Survey 


N T 
nd PRESERVING 


of All the Necessary Tools a nd Hlow 


To Use Them 


ETHEL R. 


PIANO get the best re sults in canning and pre- 
“TVing truit and veveta les (disregard 


ot cours the necessity of good recipes, 

lor this is not cooking article in any sense 

of the word) one must use the best set of 
utensil 

It has now been proven that the process of 


packing fruits and vegetables into containers, 
and sterilizing them after packing, is a better 
method than the old way of cooking in an open 
kettle, transferring hot to the jar, and sealing 
without further sterilization 
must know what utensils 

to use for the 


Therefore, one 


process 
(that is, the final applica 
tion of heat to the steril 
ized product) as well as 
for the packing 

There are canners mace 


‘ 


‘A 


i 


_ 
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for the «¢ xpress purpose of 
doing this work and they 
chosen for the 


\ 


must tx 
amount of work necessary 
The small, hot 
water canner is the least 
expensive tor 


to be done. 


home us 
and is good for fruits and 


ifjter the processing Ws 

over, the canned prod 

ucts are taken from the 
jar by a lifter 
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tomatoes. These two are canned in this safely 
at. the boiling point, and are often better than 
products processed at higher temperature in 
other canners. If you have not got a water- 
seal canner or a cast-iron, steam-pressure can- 
ner, or a small, portable hot-water canner 
(water bath canner), you can use a wash 
boiler or bucket or an aluminum or enamel 
combination roaster-canner, or an enamel or 
aluminum boiler, if you place the bottles of 
fruit during the processing on a false bottom 
and put on a tight cover. 

The false bottom, of 
course, is best made of 
strips of wood and keeps 
the glass jars from con- 
tact with the metal con- 
tainer, which is danger- 
ously near the flame. 
This, of course, is to pre- 
vent breakage. We can 
use wire netting and gal- 
vanized trays, which must 
be raised 1” to 2” above 
the vessel floor to permit 
circulation of water under- 
neath the jars. 


~ 
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White enamel ware 
bordered in blue re- 
duces some of the ter- 
) rors of preserving 


~~ 
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In filling bottles from the preserving kettle 

one requires a good ladle, a flat aluminum 

tray and, of course, glass jars, the five types 
of which are described in the text 


A very simple steam-canner is on the mar- 
ket now, made of copper or copper covered 
with nickel. 


The Processes of Canning 


The processes of canning are well known— 
the cleansing of fruits and containers, the 
scalding or blanching, cold dipping, packing, 
processing, air releasing and sealing. For 
these processes the following articles are used: 
Colander; steamer for blanching; preserving 
kettle when preserving; ladle; measuring cup; 
funnel; canner, or aluminum or enamel roaster 
canner; strainer; dipper; silver knife; shallow 
trays; pans; vegetable brushes for cleaning; 
sieve; squares of cheese cloth also for blanch- 
ing; wire basket; teaspoon; spatula (a most 

convenient pliable blade to use 
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= like a paddle to let air out of 

* the jars before sealing); scales; 
and saccharometer if accurate 
work is necessary in preserving. 
Wooden spoons and saucepans 
are necessary if the product to 
be packed is to be cooked. Also 
the indispensable handle with 
which to lift the jar from the 
hot processing utensil. 

In using the aluminum roast- 
er and canner with rack, fill 
half the lower pan with. hot 
water. Place the rack in posi- 
tion, and set the jars on the 
rack. Place the caps on the jars 
lightly ——do not screw them 
down tight. Place the cover on 
the canner, being sure that the 
ventilator is closed tight in or- 
der to confine all the steam. 

Only one burner is neces- 
sary in case a gas, gasoline or 
oil stove is used. After the 
water begins to boil, the flame 
may be turned down one-third 
to one-half—just keep the water 
boiling nicely for the proper 
length of time as per schedule. 

When the time necessary for 
sterilization has elapsed, remove 
the cover from the canner, and 
the jars can be taken out with- 
out difficulty. 

Then come the mechanical 
parers, hullers for strawberries, 
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Aluminum ware of the seamless, light va- 

riety is being used here. The kettle has 

an adjustable bail. Aluminum has many 

advantages for preserving utensils. Choose 
a good brand 


stoners for cherries, corers and slicers, all 
valuable when the products to be preserved 
or canned are in sufficient quantity to warrant 
their purchase. Of course, a good steel knife 
must always be in the kitchen, and a thermom- 
eter makes work less haphazard, for a kitchen 
without a thermometer is like a motor car 
without a speedometer. 


Preserving and Canning Jars 


Probably of all the pernickety parts of. pre- 
serving and canning operations, the jar ques- 
tion is the most jarring (pardon the pun, but 
it truly must have had its genesis here, and 
one can’t refrain from putting a joke back on 
its native heath!). 

We will entirely disregard the tin container 
because it is rarely, if ever, 
used. in the home. In the use 
of glass jars the same attributes ; 
of construction, efficiency, utili- : 
ty and economy must be con- 
sidered. There are numerous 
brands and variations of these 
brands on the market. Some- 
times, in a canning or preserv- 
ing operation, strange to say, the 
contents of five jars will turn 
out well, and the sixth will be a 
failure. This is, of course, due 
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A new canner now comes in 
copper or copper covered with 
tin. It is set om the stove. 
Courtesy of Toledo Cooker Co. 
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to the human or inhuman equation. Here are 
some of the types: 

1. Glass jars with metal screw tops lined 
with porcelain, made more air-tight by a rub- 
ber ring. These tops can be used again and 
again. 

2. Glass jars with glass tops fastened by 
a wire clamp, plus the rubber ring. The tops 
are usable again and again. 

3. Glass jars with flat metal tops held on 
temporarily by a metal clamp until firmly 
sealed and then taken off. These look neat 
and ship-shape, but the top must be punctured 
before its removal and therefore new caps must 
be bought each time. 

4. Glass jars with flat metal cap over the 
rubber ring and a bracelet ring with thread 
and overlapping top edge which, when screwed 
over, holds the top securely. These tops can 
be used indefinitely. 

5. Glass jar with hermetic seal with lac- 
quered metal top; around the inner edge of the 
top is a narrow lining of a composition which, 
when heated, softens and sticks to glass, and 
while the adhering is go- 
ing on a wire clamp holds 
it together and is removed 
after it is sealed. It is 
self-sealing but one is un- 
able to remove cover if for 
any reason during the pro- 
cessing it has to be re- 
moved. 

The government has this 
to say about the types men- 
tioned above: 

“If the old-fashioned 
screw-top jar is used (No. 
1), good caps are essential 


This double pan is a 
combined canner and 
roaster. It comes in 
aluminum or enamel 
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for safety. After having been used the edge of 
this cap becomes flared and the porcelain lin- 
ing frequently is loosened from the top. This 
lid then not only is difficult to sterilize but may 
fail to give an air-tight seal. If such jars are 
on hand and must be used, it will be better 
to use them for the canning of fruits, preserves, 
and other products which are easily processed 
and to secure jars of the lightning-seal type 
for vegetables which are more difficult to 
preserve.” 

In preserving it is always well to put a three- 
ply hot towel underneath the jar when pouring 
hot material into the jar to insure against 
breakage — especially when the table has a 
glass or porcelain-like top. 


Sealing Tests 


If, after twenty-four hours, the seal or her- 
metic jars can be lifted by their lids without 
falling from grace or from anything else, the 
seal is pretty sure to keep the contents in good 
shape. 

Screw-top jars can be tested by inverting in 
order to discover: leakage. 
All jars should be tested 
and reprocessed if jars 
leak. 

Sad to say, foods in the 
best seal containers are 
often ravaged by the cul- 
inary Bolsheviki which are 
bacteria. forming in the 
mostairlessjars. Unless all 
the bacteria are killed in 
processing, the tight seal is 
no indication of salvation. 
ae To make safety surer, 
@ \ (Continued on page 96) 
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; Se Gray enamel ware, per- 
es haps not so beautiful as 
7 the white, is indis- 
lace pensable in canning 
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INSIDE the CHILDREN’S ROOM 


The Salient Facts of Hygten: and : 5 ‘ yz 
pP ist? DD oratior ss 
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B bpnn 0 I rVitie rior decorat- a 

ng have | ced through many old-time 3 
toms, not the least Of which 18 a reiormation 

in the hittin r small children’s rooms. Th 

particular bedro« is no longer placed in som 

unused portion of the house hitted up without ; 

thought of the childish tastes, with odds and 

ends of cast-off furniture; rather is it selected 3 

to suit the child's own individual taste. Even 

ft an unresponsti! le age little folks are qui k 

to understand Let them unconsciously ab- 


orb ideals that will influence their future 


} 


lives by imbuing their tiny minds with a sens« 
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of physical and moral beauty 

Like plants, children need brightness and 
sunshine for health and happiness Conse 
quently, where possible, arrange for their bed 
rooms on the third story of the house where 


dampness cannot creep in and fresh air can 
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sweep through, purifying the atmosphere. 
Plan the room with a thought of the child’s 
many inevitable illnesses that lurk in unsus- 


pected places Be prepared to meet any 

emergency and kee p the little one in familiar oy . ~~, as Od. sleet chorerarsrenctiie ae ' 

and sanitary quarters. Avoid sharp corners yt thenine Heth 

that catch and hold the dirt; in their Delicate rose paneled walls, blue and 

stead use rounded corners. iN rose chintz and blue floor covering 
Cross drafts are also desirabl These make this a cheerful nursery. Paint- 




















ings of playing and dancing Amorini 

hang on the walls. The toy shelf 

is set accommodatingly low. Karl 
Freund, decorator 


can be obtained only by plenty of win- 
dows, preferably large-paned ones, where 
sunlight may also flood the room, for 
sunshine not only adds cheeriness but 
serves to vitalize the air and kill germs. 
Allow at least one window to remain 


sufficiently open to keep up the circula- 
tion of fresh air. Direct drafts, which 
are dangerous, can be prevented by fit- 
ting a perforated ventilating board across 
the base of the window. 

Thin wash curtains that permit the 
sunlight to filter through are beneficial 
as well as dainty. Cream net or madras 
is prettier than pure blue-white, for it 
washes as well as muslin and has the 
advantage of softening the glare of the 
rays. Over these light draperies of ecru or 
cream ground with pink flowers and butter- 
flies in gay colors are charming. There come, 
also, irresistible chintzes, portraying historical 
scenes and personages. 

Many a young mother entertains the idea 
that because white is so spotless,.it is the 
most fitting wall color for the baby’s bedroom. 
In this she is sadly mistaken, as it has been 
definitely proven that the strong reflection 
from staring whiteness is most injurious to 
young eyes. In a room with a northern ex- 
posure, where sunlight rarely intrudes, bright 
colors such as pumpkin yellow or old rose are 
imperative, while in a room with southern 
exposure, which is usually filled with sun- 
shine, a soft shade of gray, green, dull blue 
or ivory is without equal. 

Paint or enamel of the washable variety is 
adaptable, or a paper that may be cleaned. 
Whatever the medium selected, let the finish 
(Continued on page 74) 


If the nurse sleeps in the same room 
with the baby, the crib should be 
close at hand. This arrangement of 
four-poster and crib, with baby’s 
wardrobe, is practical and modern 
Brett, Gray & Hartwéll, decorators ; 
Northead \ 








The fireplace tiles are within easy 
range of the child’s eyes in this room 
So are the dancing Dutch figures on 
the rug. The miniature firedogs and 
irons and furniture are fascinating. 
Brett, Gray & Hartwell, decorators 
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The cocker is a sturdy, 

robust little dog with a 

silken coat that varies 
widely in color 


A SBERAZNDID: DOUG 





from 


Is the Cocker Spaniel, a Merry Small Fellow Who Is at Home Alike 


“ HEY are called spaniels because their 


kind came from Spain, notwithstand- 

ing that there are many in other countries. 
They love well their master, and follow 

him without losing, although they be in a 
crowd of men, and commonly they go before 
their master, running and wagging their tail.” 
Thus Gaston de Foix in his “Livre de 
Chasse’, written about 1385. And while 
there have been changes in the spaniel’s 
physical appearance since those days, his dis- 
position and character have remained un- 
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“They are called spaniels because their kind came from Spain, notwith:tand'ng that there are many in other countries. 
their master, and follow him without losing 


in the House and Hunting Field 
ROBERT S. LEMMON 





Tauskey 
A splendid black specimen was Cham- 
pion Pony Obo, a Canadian bred dog 


A black and white coat 
more or less “ticked” is 
often found in cockers 


There is a strong suggestion 
of the English setter in the 
dog’s appearance 

Levick 
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SPAIN 
altered. The French count, himself an 


authority on hunts and hunting, has given 
us an accurate summary of as splendid a 
little dog as ever retrieved the birds his 
master shot or qualified in the widely dif- 
ferent role of all-around house dog, play- 
mate and devoted friend. 

These dogs of which de Foix wrote were 
of a breed from which our leading spaniel 
types of today were developed. Thev were 
bird hunting dogs, of course, but as time went 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Levick 
They love well 


and commonly they go before their master, running and wagging their tail” 








llong two sides + a paved gallery 
ith comfortable chairs set alone the 
walls, old pottery jars with flowers on 
the garden edge and others hun ip 
from which vines trail down gracefully 
through the air he broad gallery 
id day 
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There is a rough naturalness to the 

flowers and creepers in the patio itself 

Growing abundantly, they clamber up 

the pots to the second gallery and spill 

out of garden vases set along the bor- 

der and mass in corners where color 
and shade are required 
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Midway down the brick path is a vine- 

covered bowcr, a shaded spot harboring 

a garden seat and its quota of potted 
plants 
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A PATIO GARDEN 
IN TEXAS 
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INSECT OR 
DISEASE | 


Cut-worms 


Aphis 


louse 


or 


“plant- 


Potato beetle 
Flea beetle 


White grub 
Root maggot 
Corn borer 
Cucumber beetle 


Squash 
(“‘stink” 


bug 
bug) 


White fly 

Thrip 
Asparagus beetle 
Melon louse 


Onion thrip 


Tomato Worm 


Rust 


Mildew 
Blight 


Leaf spot or rot 
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AS THEY 


APPEAR 





IDENTIFICATION Wuews to Loox For ATTACKS CONnTROI 
i i> . se ss Sipe) seed 7 Oe > cee | eee | 
IN THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 

Sluggish, fat, brown soil worm, 4” to| Through season, mostly April to June,| Especially cabbage, | Poison bait before planting, and give plants pro- 
2” long with stripe along side; works cutting off young plants and seed- cauliflower and to- tection with 4” paper bands 1” in soil; also hand 
at night. lings. Dig around cut-off plant. mato plants. picking. 

Small, green or black, soft bodied flies | Throughout season, especially on half-| Cabbage, cauliflower, | Contact spray, two or three applications, at inter 
about 7,” long, congregating in large grown plants and in drfy weather on lettuce, peas, ¢e vals of a week or ten days, es vecially against 
numbers. uncer side of leaves. ; under side of foliage, and on folding leaves. 

Common striped beetle or bug '2” long. | Through season, first on earliest sprout-| Potatoes, egg - plants, | Spray or dust with arsenate of lead or Paris green; 

ing potatoes; three broods. tomatoes. hand picked from egg-plant. 

Minute, black, active jumping beetle. Mostly in May and June on seedlings; | Potatoes, tomato, cab- | Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of lead; tobacco 

leaves punctured. bage group, turnips. dust on —- 

Large, soft, white, repulsive grub or | Through season, especially numerous in | Strawberries especial- | Plowing in late fall; summer following; trapping 
worm, feeding on roots under ground; newly plowed sod ground and moist ly; also corn, pota- adults (May beetles) ; destroying grubs and re 
%4”" to 1%” long. places. toes, etc. setting affected plants. 

Small white worm or grub 4” to "%” Through season, first indication wilting | Onions, cabbage, cau- Proteet cabbage group with tarred paper guards; 
long. of plants without apparent cause, liflower, turnips, etc. oison paper for adult flies before laying eggs; 

urn infested plants. 

White, smooth borer, 1” to 1%” long. | Moths appear in May, caterpillars soon | Corn, chard, beets, | Keep garden cutveunSings clean; burn old stalks, 
Second brood in early fall. after. etc. Lives over on weeds, etc., in fall 

burdock, etc. 
Small, very active, black and yellow | Through season, especially as vines be- Cucumbers, melong| Arsenate of lead with Bordeaux mixture. 


striped beetle, %” or so long. 
Dull black, flat, very active beetle with 


long legs, often moving backwards or 
sideways when disturbed; 4” to 4” 
long. 

Minute, tenacious, white winged fly, 
congregating in large numbers until 
disturbed. 

Very minute, cause yellowish appear- 
ance of twisted leaves. 

Active, yellow spotted beetle, %” long. 

Small green aphis. See Aphis. 

Minute, active, whitish insect barely 


visible to the naked eye, lodging espe- 
cially down between leaves. 


Large, green horned worm, often sev- 
eral inches long. 

“Rusting” or yellowing of foliage or 
stalks. 


Whitish coating or spotting of the foli- 
age, spreading rapidly. 

Usually a yellowing or spotting of the 
leaves, progressing very rapidly. 

Spots in leaves, stems, or fruit turning 
brown or black 








Scaie, San José 


Scale, oyster shell 


Apple aphis 
Scab, apple 


Caterpillar, tent | 


Bud moth 
Currant worm 


Coddling moth 


Canker worm 
Blister mite 


Curculio 


I € af hopper 


Rot, black 





Aphis (plant 
ouse) 


Mealy bug 


Rose beetle 


| 
Leaf spot; rust 
Mildew 


| 


Aster beetle 


| Small, 


| Active, 


Minute, yellowish, sucking insects cov- 
ered with small shell or scale, the size 
of a pin-head; presence indicated by 
gray scurvy appearance of bark, and 
minute red rimmed spots on fruit. 

Dark brown scale like elongated oyster 
shell about %” in length, the young 
resembling active whitish lice. 

Bright green aphis. 


Causes dark colored spots on leaves or 
fruit. 


Striped caterpillars in 
webs or “tents”. 


large masses in 


Light brown caterpillar, head 

ark. 

Green worm with black spots about 1” 
long. 

The “mother” of wormy apples; 
small and chocolate colored; 
hatches on the outside, 
som end, and eats in; about 14” 

A “measuring worm,” 1” or 
length. 

Small mite causing leaf blisters turning 
from light green to red and brown. 
Small, grayish beetle, 4&” to about 4” 
long. Back mottled . ack and white; 

has a conspicuous “snout.” 


and 


moth is 
worm 


long. 


slim, 
blunt heads. 


yellowish hoppers 


Fruits turn purplish brown and become 
shriveled 


Similar to those attacking vegetables 
described above. 

Small, soft-bodied insect covered with 
small cotton-like specks. 


” 


active, crawling beetle or 


long with long hooked legs. 


Yellowish, 
more 


| See above. 


Powdery, dirty white 


” 


long-legged beetle, ™% 
length, 


to 4%” 


in eating flowers and foliage. 


legs | 


usually in blos- 








more in | 


with | 


gin to 


run, and in dry weather. 


Usually appears first late in June, re- 


maining until cold weather. 
hatched from 


brown 


Young 
eggs on under 


side of leaves; resemble large aphis. 


Through 


warm season, 


especially under 


dry or overcrowded conditions; prev- 


alent in frames or greenhouses. 
Throughout season, 


especially 


lected or backward plants. 
June-Aug., especially on new growth. 


Throughout season, 


on 


neg- 


usually first in May 


or June; leaves curl up abnormally. 


Through season, 


gust; 
prem 


rom mid-summer to early fall; 


foliage 


Through season, 
August. 


clean, conspicuous 


especially June to Au- 
onion tops twisted and curled, 
maturely yellow. 


strips 


inroads. 
especially late June to 


and vine crops. 

Squash, pumpkins 
and other vine 
crops. 


Tomato, 
etc. 


cucumber, 


Onions and leeks. 


Asparagus foliage. 
elons, cucumbers 
and other curcu- 
bits; strawberries. 

Onions and leeks. 


Tomato and _ tobacco 
mostly. 

Various vegetables, 
especially celery, 


beans, asparagus. 








Screen 
young plants and sprinkle with tobacco dust. 
Trap old bugs under shingles and destroy; spray 
young with nicotine or kerosene emulsion; screen 

young plants. 


Spray with nicotine or kerosene emulsion 

—— which resemble lice on under 
eaves; tobacco dust as a repellent. 

Thorough, forceful spraying with kerosene 
sion or with nicotine. 

Arsenate of lead; cut and burn stalks in fall. 

Carefully remove, bury or burn infested parts of 
plants; spray as for aphis. 


for 


sides of 


emul 


Nicotine spray forcibly applied; kerosene emulsion. 


Arsenate of lead; hand picking into 
and late fall plowing. 

Avoid working when foliage is wet; successive 
spraying with Bordeaux. On maturing celery 
use ammoniacal solution of epee carbonate. 


can or pail, 














Favoring conditions same as for blight; |Cucumbers, melons, | Spray with Bordeaux every we or ten days. 

also crowded foliage. lima beans, etc. 

Throughout season, especially in muggy | Potatoes, beans, cel-| Spray with Bordeaux at or before first signs and 
weather and low, closed places. ery, cucumber, etc. repeat frequently to keep all growth covered. 
Throughout season, especially in warm | Tomatoes, beans and | Bordeaux mixture, removing surplus foliage; and 

weather after rainy spells. many others. in the case of fruits that touch, 
IN THE FRUIT GARDEN 
ee ee Te = s iittala - 

Throughout season; multiplies with ex-| Apple and other fruit | Dormant sprays in early spring or fall, using lime 

traordinary rapidity. trees. | sulphur, miscible oil or kerosene emulsion. 

Throughout season, young hatching in | Apple and other fruit | Same as for San José; also nicotine or kerosene | 

May or early June. trees. emulsion as soon as young hatch. 

Throughout season, especially on the | Apples, peaches, Dormant spray before leaves come out; nicotine 

sides of new leaves. | plums, spray on young foliage. 

Throughout season, spreads most during | Apple and pear. Spray with lime sulphur before blossoms open, 

Spring. after blossoms fall, and two weeks later; burn 
leaves and twigs in fall. 

Early in Spring; “tents” at first incon-| Apple, cherry, and | Destroy egg masses in winter; wipe out tents as 

spicuous, gradually enlarged. other trees. soon as visible with kerosene smudge in spring. 
Arsenate of lead spray for matured worms, 

Early in spring before buds open. Especially apple buds. | Arsenate of lead when leaves appear, before buds 
open. 

Before blossoms open, usually first on | Currant and goose-| Spray with arsenate of lead until fruit forms; 

lower leaves. berry. _ after that, hellebore. 

In spring and early summer. Apple. Covey with arsenate of lead just before petals fall, 
before calyx closes; ten days later and again in 
about four weeks; band trunks during July. 

May and June. Apple. Arsenate of lead, when worms appear; band trunks 
in arch or early April. 

Throughout season. Pear and apple. Strong miscible oil or kerosene emulsion spray ; 
just before leaves come out and again in fall 

In early summer when fruits are be-| Injures young fruits Spray with lime sulphur and 


ginning to 


in August. 


Through 


form; another generation 
season, indicated by leaves 
turning brown and drying up; “hop- 


_ pe rs’ 
Summer, 


especially after wet 


working on the under side. 
weather 


and where tall weeds or grass are left 


near the 


| 


vines. 


IN 


| See aphis above. Where foliage is thick, 
| in axils of leaves or growing tips. 


Congregate in leaf axils throughout sea- 


son, 


| 
| in frames or on porches. 
| 


deposit on leaves. | 


Throughout 


July, 


season, especially 


Throughout season. ‘ 


Through 


season, 


| changes in temperature. 
| Appear in numbers, August and Sep- 


tember. 


May 


when plants are in bloom. 


most likely on neglected plants 


especially after sudden 


to 





y puncturing them 
to eat and lay eggs; 

| apples, poem, plum. 

Apple and grapes. 


Grapes. 





strong arsenate of 
lead; for best results jar trees every cool morn- 
ing, and catch beetles on sheet spread beneath. 
of leaves with 


Spray under side 


strong kerosene 
emulsion, 

Spray with Bordeaux till mid-July; then ammoni 
acal solution copper carbonate; for few vines 
bunches may be covered with paper bags; dor- 
mant spray with lime sulphur or miscible oil; 
gather fallen fruit and burn. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN 





| Roses, sweet peas and 


most soft-wooded 
plants. 

Soft-wooded plants 
and new growth on 
some hard-wooded 

lants such as 
uchsias. 

Roses mostly. 


Asters, carnations, etc. 

Roses and some 
others. 

Asters preferably, and 
some other flowers. 








Nicotine spray; kerosene emulsion 


Nicotine spray or paint with strong kerosene emul- 
sion, alcohol. 


Arsenate of lead or Paris green extra strong; hand 
picking into kerosene and water most effective. 

Spray with Bordeaux. Keep new growth covered. 

Prune infected parts; dust with flowers of sul 
phur; thin sufficiently for free circulation of air. 

Strong arsenate of lead spray; knock bugs in early 
morning into can of kerosene and water. 








| 
| 
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THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR 


Fourth Month 

















When cutting turf 

for re-sodding, take 

it up im square 
about 1 across 


Pruning and tying 

up the cane fruit 

are necessary pring 
garden ork 





The bed for sweet 
peas should be deep 
ly dug and very 
thoroughly enriched 








SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


i 


This calendar of the gardener’s labors is aimed as 
a reminder for undertakin 
It ie fitted to the latitude of the Middle States, 
but ite service should be available for the whole 
country if it be remembered that for every one 
hundred miles north or south there is a difference 
of from five to seven days later or earlier in per- 


forming a operations. 
° 


‘ Raap 

black 
berries, eur 

rante and 
gooseberries 
that were 
burted last fall 
ean now be un 
earthed An 
spplication of 
cood manure 
worked into 
he border now 
will materially 
improve the 
frult 


berries, 


Ll. The seeret 
of success with 
potatoes is 
early planting 
these planteare 
aquiekiy 
atroyed by hot, 
dry weather 
To avold this 
danger plant 
now so that 
the erop will 

me tomatur 
it before the 
trying weather 
strikes it 


de 


18 Do not 
let our green 
house be idie 
sil summer 
I herearemany 
worthy crops 
which can be 
started now 
such as potted 

ulte, melons, 
tomatoes, 
cauliflower and 
hrysanthe 
mums. Du not 

t the house 

empt 


25 It ava 
iletake not to 
m ke what 
winks are he 
commary to five 
“ continuous 
supply of quick 


5 rhat un 
productive or 
chard can be 
made to yield 
abundantly if 
you resort to 
the proper use 
of cover crops 
ro prove this, 
sow now & mix- 
ture of Canada 
feld peas and 
oats, and plow 
them under 
when they are 
about 2° high 





12. If prop 
erly hardened 
plants of the 
more hardy 

| types of garden 
Vegetables can 
be set out now, 
such as cab 
bage, caull- 
flower, lettuce, 
onions, ete 
Cover them 
with plant pro- 
tectorsor paper 
on dangerously 
cool nights 





19. Keep the 
soll constantly 
stirred between 


the garden 
|} rows Seeda 
| that are slow 


| in germinating 


can be protect 
ed by placing 
the lime be- 
tween the 
labels. Soll cul- 
tivationismore 
necessary with 
young plants 
than old 





26 Bean 
poles can now 
be put in place 

| for the limas 
Dig tiberal 
sized holes for 
them, workin 





all his tasks in season. 


If you 


have not 
pre ned the 
mardy roses it 


must be at- 
tended to at 
onee, because 
roses start into 
active growth 
very early 

Prune the hy 

brid types to 
three eyes, but 
leave about 4° 
of new wood 
on the teas 


13. Plante in 
tubs intended 
as specimens 
for the grounds 
should be 
watered freely 
with liquid 
manures 
W here it is not 
eonvenient to 
make or wuse 
this, a top 
dreasing of pure 
cow manure 
can be applied 
to them 


20 This is 
the proper time 
to start some 
plants from 
seed for flow- 
ering next 
winter in the 
greenhouse 
Primula, cycla- 
men, snapdrag- 
on and many 
others should 
be started now 
and grown 
during summer 
in frames 





27 This ts 
the proper time 
to have the 
greenhouses 
overhauled 
Broken glass 
should be re 


| earefully to as- 


The dates given are, 
course, for an average season. 


7. The lawn 
should be 
looked over 


sure a velvety 
green sward 
| this summer 
Sod any small 
bald spots, and 
spade and seed 
| down large 
spaces. An ap- 
peteassen of 
yone meal or 
wood ashes is 
advisable 


nial border 
should be over- 
hauled Any 
existing voids 
must be filled 
| in either by 
| new plants or 


| 
| 
| 14. The peren- 
| 


by dividing 
those whichare 
left. Dig under 
some good 
manure or give 
the beds a top- 
} dressing of raw 
crushed bone 


21. Any large 
| trees that have 
been recently 
transplanted 
must not be 
neglected. Lib- 
eral watering is 
essential, and 
heavy mulch 
ing is also a 
good practice 
Make soil tests 
to see that the 





soll below the 
roots ts suffi- 
clently moist 


28. Have you 
spraying ma- 
terials on hand 
for the host of 
bugs and 
diseases that 
are certain to 








THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 





1 Weather 
eonditions 
vary, but usu- 
ally it is safe 
Lo start sowing 
seeds of the 
more hardy 
types of vege- 





2. Early 
anting is the 
irst essential 
to suceess. Fin- 
ish all plant- 
ings of decidu- 
ous trees and 
shrubs at the 


3. Straw- 
berries should 
now be uncov- 
ered for the 
season, The 
winter mulch 
of manure can 
be forked un- 
der.tiftno 








tables now first opportun- 
Peas, spinach, ity. Firm the mulch was ap- 
radishes, plants well in plied, however, 
onions, pars- the soll and | sive the bed a 
nip, beets, car- | don’t allow good top dress- 
rota, Swiss them to suffer ing with bone 
chard, ete.,are | from lack of | meal before 
all seasonable water. digging. 

8 If the 9. Have you 10. Before 


asparagus bed 
was muiched 
last fall it can 
be turned un- 
der now. Hill 
the soll up to 
the rows if you 


like your 
asparagus 
white. Sait in 


liberal quanti- 
ties should be 
applied to keep 
down the 
weeds 


stakes on hand 
for dablias and 


other tall flow- 
ers, raffa or 
jute cord for 


tying, an arbor 
for the garden 
roses, & sundial 
for the flower 
garden. Y ouare 
sure no essen- 
tial has been 
forgotten?This 
is the time to 
check them up 


the trees and 
shrubs leaf out 
it is advisabie 
togo over them 
earefully, de- 
stroying any 
cater P illar 
nests before 
they hatch. An 
asbestos torch 
is the best wea- 
pon to use; 
slight scorch- 
ing will not in- 
jure the plants 





15. Seeds of 
the more hardy 
flowers such as 
snapdragon, 
asters, alys- 
sum,calendula, 
ecentaurea, 
pansies, violas, 
scabiosa, etc., 
may be sown 
outside at this 
time. Have the 
soll well pulv- 
erized, as flow- 
er seeds are 
very fine 


22. Start 
hardening off 
the bedding 
plants in the 
greenhouse or 


16. All bor- 
ders or open 
spaces around 
ylants should 
»e kept loosen- 
ed up with a 
digging fork. 
This admits 
the necessary 
air to the soll 
and also pre- 
vents the rapid 
evaporation of 
the moisture if 
the weather is 
dry and sunny 





17. Frames 
for the melons 
must be set in 
place now. See 
that the hills 
are well pre- 
pared inside 
them, using 
plenty of good 
manure and 
chopped sod. 
The seed may 
be sown just as 
soon as the soil 
is thoroughly 
warmed up. 





Do not 
neglect the 
sweet peas 
when they are 
small—see that 


23. 





24. Summer 
flowering bulb- 
ous plants as 
gladioli, mont- 
bretias, begon- 





frame now. It they are prop- las, etc., need 
is certain death erty hilled very little ef- 
to set out when about 4” fort and are 
coleus, geran!- high. Support- worthy a place 
ums. etc., un- ing them in any garden. 
less they have should not be They may be 
been properly postponed un- planted any 
hardened, til they have time now, the 
which ordinar- been flattened giadioli at bi- 
ily takes about by wind or rain weekly inter- 
two weeks. and damaged vals. 
- 

29. Thinning | 30. If you | The year's at 
out crops is | grow any crops the spring, 
more import- | for the live- | Amd day's at 
ant than many stock the the morn; 


suppose. Plants 
that are allow- 
ed to crowd be- 


ground for 
them sbould 
be made ready. 





Morning's at 


seven, 
The hillside's 


maturing crops plenty o placed, loose visit you this come soft and Mangels, car- dew-pearl d; 
such as pens, manure into | glass can be re- summer .Spray spindly and rots and sugar The lark’s on 
beets, carrots, the soll when | set, and the | the currant ean never de- | beets are _ the wing; 
spinach, et« refilling rhe woodwork bushes now velop health- staples and can The snail's on 
The common mound or hull should be pro- with arsenate ily. Crops that be sown now, the thorn; 
rule is to sow | should be | tected by at | of lead to de- require thin- | although corn | God's tn His 
when the pre | about4” above least one coat atroy the grcen ning must beat- must wait for hearen— 
cedingsowingia | the adjoining of good exterior currant worms tended to when warmer wea- All's right with 
above ground grade paint while small very small ther. | the world! 

| — Browning 

















ID ye ever 
D all them ailments 


the aw an 
gallumph ‘ry 
spring days 


mind the 


see an old 


snorted kinder 
jence 


Seemed like 


farm-hoss 
turned out to pasture on a warmish April day? 


one o 


the kind with 


Spavins 


an 


grease-heel, and quarter-cracks an’ 
An’ did ye notice how he sniffed 


spirited-like, an’ took @ good, grunty old roll, windin’ up with a stiff-j'inted 


an 


a couple eo 


fool capers on the side? 
winter never would quit this year 
weather it good enough to be able to do any gardenin’ work when the time come. 


an’ 


Well, that's jus’ how I feel these 
I got to wonderin’ sometimes if I]'d 
If I hadn't—well, J 


junno as I'd care much fer livin’ if my rheumatic got so bad I couldn't putter ’round the flowers an’ 
But it didn’t, an’ as the days gits warmer I find I c’n move 


git down on my knees to thin the beet rows. 
around pretty near spry, an’ even take a whirl at spadin'’ fer a spell now an’ ag’in. 


Come May I calc'late 


[ won't even need my old hick’ry stick no more—an’ by jing, 1 wouldn’t wonder a bit if I even up an’ 


tried 
the blood 


@ header 
, 


info 


the old swimmin’-hole 
of old fellers like me an’ that farm-hoss! 


"long about hayin’ 


teme ! 


Funny how 


Spring sorter gits into 


Old Doc Lemmon 








Primroses are among the best of the early 


blooming flowers 


Here they are well used 


in @ border with narcissus, the taller growing 
plants behind them as a background 


Pea brush 
leaves come out 


should be 


cut 
Birch is the best, but 


before the 


any tough, twiggy kind will do. It 
should be at least 5’ high 


If you have no poet narcissus on your place, 

don’t let another season go by without some. 

They should be planted in the fall to pro- 
duce blossoms during the following spring 


Annual 


after the 


Fertilizer and some- 

times lime should be 

used in trenches for 
late crops 


Manure 








seeds 
be sown this month 
soil has 
well warmed up 








should be 

spread evenly over 

the surface and then 
forked in 


may 
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AT ATLANTIC CITY 


THAT 


You'll never fully appreciate it, until you ride 
or drive an Owen Magnetic. Giant power is 
controlled at the touch of a finger, a thousand 


speeds are at your instant command. 


Once you feel the motion of this car, its riding 
ease, its driving ease, you'll understand that 
enthusiasm which almost amounts to a religion 


with owners of Owen Magnetics. No words, 





MAGNETIC— 


THE CAR OF A 
THOUSAND SPEEDS 





SMOOTH SAILING MOTION 


no pictures can describe this unusual sensation. 
You'll forget mechanics—you'll 
weariness. You'll 
those who experience the utmost satisfaction 
in motoring. 


never know 


consider yourself among 


Furthermore, the smart appearance of the 
Owen Magnetic is in keeping with advanced 


yet conservative style. 


We offer six distinguished models 


OWEN MAGNETIC MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, 


BROADWAY AT 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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EIRLOOMS perpetuate family 


forefathers grew 


rtal test of good furniture; to become 
better enjoyed the longer you have it. 


Berkey & Gay furniture serves one 


THIS SHOP MARK 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 


446 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Me h 


New York City Office, 119 West 40th Street 
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Romantic 





House & Garden 


1 naturalistic pool 

on the place of J. 

F. Carlisle, Esq., 
at Islip, L. I. 


Gardening 


Continued from page 59) 


sign need only to be maintained and 
cared for. But one must grow up with 
the romantic type, for time alone can 
bring about the magic of luxuriance and 
growth that so stirs one’s emotions. 
And yet this very exuberance needs to 
be curbed and controlled. It is apt to 
break out into all sorts of wild pranks 
and mischievous riotings, so one must 
guide it aright by frequently consulting 
the original plans, that it may not be 
come lost in a maze of its own making 
The art of transplanting large trees 
and shrubs that a garden may appear 
in the venerable garb of old age in a 
comparatively short number of years, 
is being very successfully achieved. 
Skillful tree-movers confidently take 
great trees from their beds in the forest 
and set them either singly as sentinels 
before the entrance of a new home, or 
mass them in effective groups to secure 
a beautiful sky-line or to act as a 
frame or protection for a house and 
garden. It is, of course, an expensive 
operation, but is thoroughly justified 
when the owner has reached those years 
when he wishes to get the full benefit 
of a garden perfected in his lifetime. 
Such a garden is Mr. Francis E. 
Drury’s of Cleveland, Ohio. His ap- 
preciation and taste for all things beau- 
tiful has found a form of expression in 
this exquisite setting for his favorite 
flowers and plants. Its general scheme 
is romantic in conception, but there is 
included in it a small formal garden 
where flowers and shrubs are arranged 


Do You Neglect the Ceiling? 


and grown to their best advantage. The 
garden is limited in area, but so cun- 
ningly is it devised, that meandering 
walks and alluring paths lead one on 
and on until one feels great distances 
have been traversed. Sweeping lawns 
also give the impression of vast spaces 
The illusion is further énhanced by the 
introduction of pools of water that give 
the landscape architect the opportunity 
for displaying his best efforts in imagi- 
native design. Here the planting is 
entirely romantic and one feels the in- 
timacy and seclusion of remote woods 
where laurel, rhododendron and other 
plants have made themselves thoroughly 
at home, forgetting that these are not 
their native haunts. 

And then when one is tired and 
thirsty, quite unexpectedly one comes 
upon a little tea-house nestling among 
the trees. It is Tudoresque and pic- 
turesque in style and has quite caught 
the spirit of the place in its charm and 
simplicity. 

Illustrated here are glimpses of other 
gardens, as well, revealing the art of 
romantic planting that has transformed 
perfectly flat, barren spaces into a won- 
derland of beauty. It is not wholly 
the hand of Nature nor the conscious 
skill of man that has created this per- 
fection, but the congenial working to- 
gether of the two—the exuberance oi 
growth that Nature, when given a 
proper chance, so liberally dispenses, 
and the knowledge of balance and or- 
der that man possesses. 


(Continued from page 42) 


ferred, bosses or similar small molded 
details may be of plaster, but the applied 
ribbing had better be of wood. Unless 
the plaster surface be exceptionally good 
and free of cracks, before doing any- 
thing else it would be well to cover the 
ceiling with decorator’s canvas or muslin, 
which has been previously treated with 
a filler, and can easily be painted the 
desired color. Then upor this ground 
apply the ribbing. 

(2) Flat decoration may be made 
with (a) color applied directly; (b) 
of texture imparted by paper or by a 
textile; (c) by a design executed upon 
paper or upon a textile and then put 
in place. Such flat decoration, of 
course, may be used either by itself or 
in combination with relief decoration. 

The average fear of color is one of 
the greatest obstacles to be overcome 
in achieving decorative success. This 
bogey once set aside the way becomes 
easier. The simplest form of color re- 
lief is to use some single appropriate 
color which will enhance the harmony. 
Unless the element of pattern is also 


introduced, however, the decoration will 
be very tame indeed. 


The Ceiling a Sky 


(a) One method of ceiling decora- 
tion that originated with the ancient 
continued through the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance and has found its in- 
terpreters in our own day, was to de 
pict the sun, moon and constellations on 
a blue ground, introducing the symbolic 
impersonations and, perhaps, also the 
signs of the zodiac. From the descrip- 
tion this to some might seem gaudy, 
As a matter of fact it is not. The gold 
of the stars can be dulled. The cz#ru- 
lean or gray cerulean blue background 
makes an admirable foil, properties of 
which the old fresco and other painters 
were fully aware and which we should 
do well to remember. If one seeks 
verification of this statement they need 
only look at the sky. Being a receding 
color it does not thrust down the ceil- 
ing upon the heads of those in th 
room. Such a scheme of decoration 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Without doubt the 


most beautiful wall 
papers are those to 
be found in the col- 
lection of Thibaut. 


Thibaut Wall 
Papers are selected 
by experts whose 
only thought is to 
give to the public, 
wall papers correct 

in every detail. 
Thibaut means 
quality. 
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Send for our “Home 
Service Chart” and let 
our Interior Decorator 
)} submit samples suitable 
for every room in vour 
home. Ask for edition 
1014. 
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RICHARD E. THIBAUT, Inc. | 
Wall Paper Specialists | «ni 
MADISON AVE. ot 32nd St., NEW YORK ? | 
The Largest Wall Paper afumad 
House in the World g : ®) 
BRONX { g | 
485 Willis Ave ¢ A ‘ 
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Beams may be enriched with a painted beading and the 


intervening spaces painted a deep rich color. 


This was a 


favorite medieval treatment 


Do You Neglect the Ceiling? 


(Continued from page 70) 


naturally presupposes a room of some 
size and a certain degree of formality. 
Its execution, of course—and this is 
true of almost any scheme that could 
be suggested—can be made utterly pre- 
posterous and obtrusive or restrained 
ind replete with legitimate interest and 
harmonious with the entire composi- 
tion, according to the taste and ability 
of the person handling the work. The 
possibility is worth serious considera- 
tion. As to the subject, let us not for- 
get that symbolism, the possession of 
all the ages, is at the very root of all 
decoration. 


Adam Designs 


In a different vein, but of equal 
interest is the treatment with ara- 
besques and medallions, for which 


Adam and Richardson designs furnish 
plenty of precedents and inspiration, to 
say nothing of the work of earlier mas- 
ters. Here there is opportunity for a 
judicious polychrome. Not a_ few 
simple arabesques can be executed al- 


most wholly with stencils. 
Neither arabesques nor _ stenciling 
need terrify the conservative; color and 


pattern alike can be subdued to any 


extent desired. In this connection it 
is worth while to bear in mind some 
of the designs, both conventionalized 


and purely geometrical, and the color- 
ing, used during the Middle Ages, on 
wooden roofs or ceilings and also on 
plastered and stone walls. It should be 
added that any pattern partially cover- 
ing a surface is more conspicuous than 
an all-over pattern or a diapered re- 
peat both of which produce the effect 
of texture. 

(b) Besides securing texture, 
approximation to texture, in 
just mentioned, there are the 
previously alluded to—the use 
or of ‘textiles. Of the former some of 
the Chinese and Japanese varieties, 
with or without minute repeats, may be 
thoroughly recommended, and especially 
the plain silver and lead foil papers. 
One of the most agreeable small living 
rooms the writer knows has paneled 
and canvas-covered walls, painted a 
light oyster-gray, and the ceiling cov- 
ered with plain silver paper. The 
metallic surface not only creates a tex- 
ture of fascinating interest, but by its 
manifold reflections and high lights 
quite destroy any effect of heaviness 
to which some theorists might object 
on the score of the decorative dictum 
that the ceiling ought to be of lighter 
tone than the walls. 

Pleasing texture may also be pro- 
duced by covering the ceiling with dec- 
otator’s canvas and painting it. The 
play of light and shadow on the small 
irregularities of the surface produces a 
desirable tone. In applying canvas or 
any other textile be sure that the ceil- 


or an 
the way 
methods 
of paper 


ing has been well sized so that the paste 
will hold. Avoid any textile that sug- 
gests the appearance of upholstery. 

(c) The application of paper or 
fabric upon which a design has alread) 
been executed is suggested because ot 
convenience in handling. A coat or 
several coats of dulled shellac may wel! 
be added to the paper or fabric. 

With the aid of structure the scope 
of ceiling embellishment is_ vastly 
broadened. For this reason it behooves 
those intending to build or to make 
structural alterations to consider this 
matter. A great degree of ceiling in- 
terest can be secured by structural 
treatment and in the effect produced, 
if simplicity be desired. This interest 
may be attained by (1) shape or con- 
tour; (2) by material; or (3) by sur- 
face decoration. 

Of the pleasure to be derived from 
agreeable contour alone one needs no 
more convincing instance than that af- 
forded by a Chinese or a Greek vase. 
The same sort of enduring pleasure 
may be derived from a well shaped 
ceiling, though it be devoid of surfacc 
decoration or even of color, and the 
same sort of distinction is imparted 
The difference in cost between con- 
structing a flat plaster ceiling and 
shaped plaster ceiling is fully justified 
by the lasting gratification the latter 
will give. 

Such a ceiling may be of the “tray 
form already mentioned, or rounded 
into a wagon vault, or coved, or 
formed into a flattened arc, or vaulted 
with the corbels at the spring of the 
arching jointed. The construction of 
shaped ceilings, such as these just men 
tioned, is simplified by the use of ex 
panded metal mesh under the plaster 

The interest supplied by simpk 
raftered ceilings and by beamed ceilings 
has already been noted, and it is onl 
necessary to remind the reader that 2 
good result is often produced by paint 
ing or whitewashing the boards be- 
tween the rafters, the latter being 
stained dark; also that in ceilings with 
rough-hewn beams an agreeable bit of 
diversity may be given by plastering 
the space between with a somewhat 
crude and gouged-looking surface. The 
average artisan will not consider this 
a good job and he may have to be 
closely watched to make him do it. 


Wooden Ceilings 


When ceilings are wholly of wood. 
as in some of the early English and 
Italian Renaissance rooms, there are 
almost endless possibilities to create 
consistent -interest even where the wails 
are severely plain. This interest ma 
depend wholly on the color of the wood 
and the contour of the beams and cor 
bels or the decoration may be carrie: 
to any degree of carved, polychrome 
and gilt enrichment. 
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HOME AND PORCH FURNITURE 


Upholding Traditions of Quality 
Upsetting Traditions of Price 


© netescotidhed is the greatest furniture tradition of the past. High 
prices are the greatest tradition of the present. The aim in 
Sloane Furniture is to uphold the first and to upset the second. 


It is possible to have quality without economy. It is impossible 
to have economy without quality. There is no saving where 
there is no service, but there is double satisfaction where the 
prices are reasonably low and the service is unreasonably long. 


That is the keynote of Sloane Furniture for dining room, bed- 
room,or porch, en suite or in single pieces. Refined indesign, sound 
in its construction, and priced as honestly as it is put together. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Like at iolin, exquisite 


with its first rich tone, and 
day by day becoming seasoned 
and mellowed by the throb- 
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Inside the Children’s Room 


(Continued from page 64) 


be dull and soft, the popular rubbed 
“egg-shell” tone, which can be applied 
in a double coat of dull enamel or paint, 
will not wear as well under frequent 
washings as the genuine “rubbed” fin- 
ish. Where plastering has been properly 
attended to a soft flat-coat paint can 
be used 

Covered with fabric and bordered 
with a decorated frieze, what room 
could be more cozy? If the frieze is 
merely a matter of color and decora- 
tion along the upper part of the room, 
it is sufficient, for it would seem useless 
to place pictures which are intended 
for the child’s amusement so far above 
the range of his observation. It must 
be remembered that the upper third 
of a wall looks very different to us 
grown people than to a tot. Whimsical 
pictorial decorations in the dado treat- 
ment applied to the lower third of the 
wall never fail to fascinate the children. 

Should the fastidious young mother 
not care for painted walls, there are 
lovely papers designed expressly for 
children, with pictures in all-over pat- 
terns or of cut-outs to be pasted on a 
plain ground, as the fancy dictates. 
These latter put around the wall above 
the baseboard at about the level of the 
child’s eyes are a constant source of 
amusement as well as decoratively at- 
tractive. When selecting the all-over 
design, be careful that not only the 
individual pictures which compose it 
are quaint and well drawn but that the 
design as a whole is artistic, that the 
paper does not simply consist of Mother 
Goose pictures’ endlessly repeated, 
Doubtless a young child would not find 
in such a paper a serious cause of an- 


noyance, but it is, nevertheless, better 
that he be surrounded by things that 
are esthetically correct and receive what 
influence from them he may. A child’s 
mind is like a bit of clay that is molded 
and impressed by its surroundings, as 
surely as if mortal fingers themselves 
had modeled it. 

The floor is one of the most impor- 
tant factors as it must, above every- 
thing else, be sanitary A hardwood 
floor with closely fitted boards and 
treated with a hard finish or stained, is 
both hygienic and attractive. If bare 
floors are not within your means, 
paint with enamel or lay down oil cloth, 
which can be decorated with a border, 
perhaps of animals or familiar Mother 
Goose characters. An old floor is apt 
to have wide cracks and should be well 
filled in, possibly with newspapers 
soaked in water and puttied over and 
then sandpapered down before painting 
This can be easily cleaned. Use a few 
washable rugs. 

Save the baby from slipping on the 
rugs by fastening them down with 
small thumb tacks. An art square, say, 
0’ by 12’, of moss green is satisfactory 
and can be rolled up and taken out in 
case of illness. Over it may be laid 
inexpensive little green and white wash- 
able cotton rugs for the king of the 
household to play on or stand while he 
has his morning tub. 

Indirect electric lighting, carefully 
shaded, has the preference for a child’s 
chamber, as gas consumes oxygen. 
Never should the light be left burning 
all night; a night candle glowing 
through the darkness is better for this 
purpose 


bing melodies it helps to 
create,so with The Cheney— 
“Tue Loncer You Pray It, 
Tue Sweerer Ir Grows.” 


The Chen \ 
Acoustic Throat 
Aathers tones 
and rel asses 
them under per 
fect and calcu 
lated control. 


Dulcetly appealing with the 
first record you play upon it, 
it enhances in sweetness and 
quality of tone with use. It 
is the gift of original acoustic 
principles, evolved and per- 
fected in The Cheney. 


As a final touch of craftsman- 








Levick 
A characteristic pose which shows well 
the cocker’s docile nature 


A Splendid Dog from Spain 


(Continued from page 65) 


on changes took place in the particular don’t need to look any farther than our 
sort of work they were called upon to own thresholds to find abundant justi- 
do. The larger ones came to be the fication for inviting him to become a 
setters of today; others evolved into member of the family. He is true and 
retrievers of waterfowl, such as the affectionate with that boundless devo- 
Irish water spaniel; still others were tion so marked in all the hunting 
turned from the hunting field and bred spaniels and their cousins the setters 








CHENEY TALKING 


like appreciation, The Cheney 
is given the form it deserves— 
cabinets which are faithfully 
accurate period studies. 


“The 
CHENEY 


MACHINE COMPANY, CHICAGO 
’ » Bees 











down until they became the modern toy 
spaniels. And lastly, there came about 
the subject of this sketch, the cocker 
spaniel, a merry small fellow whose 
name is derived from his adaptability 
for cock hunting—whether cock pheas- 
ants or woodcock we are not sure, al- 
though he is good at finding both these 
species ol birds 

In America today the cocker is far 
better known as a house dog than as 
an ally in the hunting field. He has 
not lost his usefulness in the latter 
réle, as a few enthusiastic sportsmen 
can ably testify; but most of us never 
think of him in that connection 

The plain facts of the case are that 
he is such a lovable little pal that we 


Rough-and-tumble boisterousness is ut- 
terly foreign to his nature, though he is 
bright, robust and full of the joy of 
active life. In general intelligence I 
think he is second to none, and docility 
is one of his outstanding traits. No 
lack of courage is his, notwithstanding 
his amenability to control. He is a 
gentleman by birth and breeding, and 
that connotes a heart for war as well 
as peace, though he much prefers the 
latter and does not willingly seek a 
fight. 

Hs is not a big dog, this worthy 
member of the spaniel tribe—from 
eighteen to twenty-four pounds is the 
weight for him. As to conformation 

(Continued om page 76 
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Graditions of Georgian Days 
co<> at the hampton Shops 


HIS delightfully livable morning room 

with its glimpse of a breakfast porch, re- 
flects the influence of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury designers and is a harmonious setting 
for the delicate satinwood furniture by Shera- 
ton and for the more luxurious adaptations 
which meet the needs of today. 

At the Hampton Shops you will find a 
collection of fine antiques representative of 
every worth while decorative phase as well as 
the Hampton fac-similes which are worthy 
of their originals not only in design and col- 
oring, but also in that integrity of construc 
tion and perfection of handwork which gave 
intrinsic value to the pieces made by Chip 
pendale. 

This collection, assembled with suitable 
textiles and accessories, offers full scope for 
expressing the preferences and personalities 
of our patrons, while the discriminating 
knowledge of the Hampton Decorators, is at 
your command in the arrangement of a group 
ing or in planning and carrying out every 
detail of the interior of your home. 


Hampton Shops 


18 Gast 50"Street. 3s 
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Faring St Patrick's Cathedral // ie ) 
Rework 
Deeoration - Antiquities - Kurniture 
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Y NIAGARA DUST 
en 


Protect Your Flowers, 
Vegetables, Shrubs and Fruit Trees 


with the 


NIAGARA HAND DUST GUN 


Niagara “All-in-One-Dust-Mixture” 


Half the joy of having a garden is taken away by the 
insects and diseases which partly destroy or riddle your plants 
and trees 


Dusting, by killing insect pests, and controlling fungus 
diseases, will help you to enjoy the garden to the utmost 
without the sloppy, mussy bother of mixing various chemicals 
with water oa making various solutions for different pests. 


Niagara “‘All-in-One-Mixture” is a clean flour like dust 
which contains fungicide poison, and contact insecticide in 
combination. So a single application fights all classes of insect 
pests and fungus diseases. 


The dust ie placed in the hopper at the end of the Niagara 
Dust Gun and by short, easy strokes of the piston blown in a 
thin cloud over the plant. There is no chance of soiling or 
spoiling the clothes and the entire outfit is so light and easy 
to operate that any woman or child can rid the garden of plant 
lice, green worms, potato bugs, mildew, etc., etc. 


Niagara Hand Dust Gun, One Pound of Niagara “All-in- 
One-Mixture” and the Niagara Garden Guide are all packed 


in a single attractive carton for sale by dealers everywhere. 
If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You Write Us. 


We aleo manufacture a complete line of hand sprayers 
and tomizers of the highest quality 





‘ \tomizer Continuous Sprayer 
Three times faster and lots easier to 
work furnished with two interchange 


able brass nozzles 





Niagara Compressed Air Sprayer 


Has No Equal 
Rasier te operate, more powerful brass No. 2 Sprayer—-Strong and indestruct™ 
pump, durable galvaniged steel tank ible. made of heavy tin Delivers a 
New design posse Hese cock to regu large volume of mist spray in any di 


late Goethe of epray rection desired. 


cNiagara SPRAYER COMPANY 


26 Main Street, Middleport, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Power and Hand Dusting Machinery 
fer Orchard, Vineyard and Field. Special Dust Mix- 
tures-—All kinds of spray materials and sulphur. 
Te Dealers. If you have not already investigated, 

write at once. 
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Levick 


He has brains to spare—just look at the 
breadth and depth of his skull 


A Splendid Dog from Spain 


(Continued from page 74) 


and general appearance, the photographs 
tell their own story; it is necessary for 
me to add only that his coat may be 
black, red, liver color, etc., either in 
solid tones or variously combined with 
white. Suit yourself, therefore, in 
choosing him for color, but remember 


that whatever the shade of his long, 
silken hair, it must in fairness to him- 
self and to you be kept well! groomed 
and free of burrs, caked mud and other 
bothersome things which it is sure to 
pick up from time to time. This groom- 
ing is better than frequent washings. 


TIMELY GARDEN POINTERS 


HE necessary tools for preparing 
and caring for the small garden are 


few. A spade or garden fork for dig- 
ging, a hoe, a steel-tooth rake, a trowel, 
and a dibble or pointed stick complete 
the list of essentials. The gardener will 
find it convenient, however, to possess 
some additional implements. If tree 
roots underlie any portion of the garden 
plot and must be cut away, a hatchet, 
ax, or mattock will be a real neces- 
sity. If the soil of the plot has be- 
come compacted, as where walks have 
existed, a pick may be needed for dig- 
ging. Perhaps in such cases it will 
be most economical to fill both cutting 
and digging needs by purchasing a pick- 
ax which has a pick point at one end of 
the head and a cutting blade at the 
other. Apparatus for watering plants 
also should be included. This may be 
a watering pot of generous proportions 
or, where running water is available, a 
hose. In order that rows may be made 
straight and uniform a substantial line 
or cord should be provided. 

A most convenient implement for use 
in the home garden, especially where 
the plot is fairly large, is a hand cul- 
tivator or wheel hoe. This implement 
is a miniature cultivator or plow, with 
adjustable blades, mounted on a wheel 
or wheels, and is pushed along by hand. 
Attachments make possible either the 
turning of small furrows, the stirring of 
the soil, or the removal of weeds. Much 
time and labor may be saved by such 
a device. 

Among the other implements which 
may be useful in the home garden but 
which are not essential are planting and 
cultivating hoes of special shapes, a 
combination hoe and rake, a wheelbar- 
row, a shovel, hand weeding tools, and 
other small implements designed for 
special uses. 

Preparing the Soil 


A simple test to determine when 
garden soil is ready for plowing or 
working is to take a handful of earth 
from the surface and close the fingers 
tightly on it. If the earth compacted 
in this way 5 dry enough for cultiva- 
tion, it will fall apart when the hand 
is opened. This test is applicable only 
to comparatively heavy soils, but it 
is these which receive the most injury 
if they are worked when wet. On such 
soils overzealous gardeners not only 
waste their time but frequently do 
actual damage by attempting to work 
them too early. 


The kind of preparation that must 
be given to the small garden and the 
amount of work that will be required 
will depend largely, of course, on the 
condition of the plot and the use to 
which it has been put. If the ground 
selected for the garden has been firmed 
by much tramping, as is often the case 
in back yards, it can not be got into 
proper condition without the expendi- 
ture of considerable labor. When plow- 
ing with a team can be practiced that 
is the best method for giving the ground 
its initial breaking. The surface, of 
course, should be harrowed as soon as 
possible after plowirg. 

If the plot can not be plowed, the 
gardener must resort to the use of a 
garden fork or spade or, in the case 
of very hard spots, a mattock. The 
soil should be well loosened to the 
depth of the spade or fork. If heavy 
clay is encountered at this depth, it 
should not be turned up to the surface, 
but the slices of soil should be kept in 
their normal position. As soon as each 
spade or fork full of earth is loosened, 
it should be broken up by blows with 
the back of the implement. Later the 
freshly dug surface should be fined 
and smoothed with a steel-tooth rake. 
It is not sufficient that the surface 
be made fine; the soil should be well 
pulverized to the depth of the digging 
Any sod or plant growth on the garden 
plot should be turned under to rot and 
form humus. In turning under sod 
with a spade or fork it is well to re- 
verse each segment so that foliage will 
be down and roots up. 

The first digging of a plot of ground 
which has not before been cultivated 
is likely to be a laborious task, and 
may even take away the enthusiasm 
of the would-be gardener. After this 
portion of the work is done, however, 
the fining of the soil, planting, and 
cultivation are not arduous. It may 
be well in many cases for the gardener 
to employ some one to break his 
ground, whether this be done with plow, 
spade, or fork. 


Improving Soil Texture 


It is desirable that the soil of the 
garden be as open and light as possible. 
Where a natural loam exists in the plot 
good texture can be given by digging 
and cultivating. Where the soil is heavy, 
containing much clay, however, other 
steps are necessary. If clean sand is 
available this may be mixed with the 
soil. 
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An April Shower or a Fine Spray 


AKE sure of your garden’s success by controlling the 
factor which has most to do with its success or failure 
—*Rainfall.” 

\ Cornell Irrigation System, by an arrangement of underground pip- 
ing, will lead the water to upright sprinklers capped with the famous 
Rain Cloud Nozzles which deliver a fine spray or a heavy rain, as you 
prefer, over every part of your garden. The volume and heaviness of 
the shower can be controlled perfectly, giving just the amount and 
character of irrigation that you need. Cultivation is not interfered with 
by this installation. 

For your lawns, use the Cornell Under- 
ground System with Rain Cloud Nozzles. 
Perfect irrigation over the whole area and 
no interference with mowing. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 


W. G. Cornell Company 


Lighting—Heating—Plumbing 
Union Square New York City 


Branch Offices in 


Chicago Washington Cleveland 
Newark Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Boston Norfolk, Va, 


Baltimore 















Get More from Your Garden 


Don’t waste energy on poor quality fruits and vegetables when 
you can get the most delicious ones from the same ground and seed 
with less effort by using Planet Jr. Farm and Garden Tools. 

They are scientifically designed and of the most practical con- 
struction. Planet Jrs. last a lifetime and are fully guaranteed. 

NO. 17 PLANET JR. SINGLE WHEEL-HOE is an in- 
dispensable garden tool. A hand-machine whose durable construc- 
tion enables a man, woman or boy to cultivate the garden in the 
easiest, quickest and best way. Has a pair of weeders, three culti- 
vating teeth and plow—an outfit efficient for most garden work. 
Will soon pay its cost in time saved and in bigger and better crops. 

NO. 25 PLANET JR. COMBINED HILL AND DRILL 
SEEDER, DOUBLE AND SINGLE WHEEL-HOE, 
CULTIVATOR AND PLOW sows all garden seeds from small- 
est up to peas and beans, in hills or in drills, rolls down and marks 
next row at one passage and enables you to cultivate up to two 
acres a day all through the season. A double and single wheel-hoe 
in one. Straddles crops till 20 inches high then works between them. 
A splendid combination for the family garden. The wheel-hoe at- 
tachments furnished with the No. 25 are what gardeners use most 
and they will be found invaluable throughout the cultivating season. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO. Inc., Box 1110K, Philadelphia 


FREE 72-PAGE CATALOG—lIllustrates tools doing actual farm and 
garden work and describes over 55 Planet Jrs., including Seeders, Wheel- 
Hoes, Horse-Hoes, Harrows, Orchard, Beet and Pivot-Wheel Riding 
Cultivators. Write for it today. 
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Let Us Assist You In Your 
Planting Problems 


Our 800 acre nursery, one of the largest, oldest and 
most scientifically cultivated in America, is replete 
with a multitude of varieties in 


PERENNIALS - SHRUBS - EVERGREENS 


Our. service department suggests : 


RED JAPANESE MAPLES 


(Japonicum Nigrum) 
For Lawn Planting 


Our stock is strikingly rich in color of an « 
vivid and lasting strain 


All specimen plants—2 to 3 ft. high, $3.75 each, 4 to 5 ft. 
high, $5.75 each, 5 to 6 ft. high, $8.50 each. 
Send for Our Catalogue 


** Successful for over a century”’ 


AMERICAN NURSERIES 
Singer Building 
New York 

























































































Early sowings under glass will produce 


perfect plants if their soil is nourished and 
built up with 


SODUS 


UMU 


“The Essence of Fertility” 











The seeds will possess unusual vigor and 
vitality when set out of doors. 


Sodus Humus is a natural silt and leaf mold 
fertilizer that promotes plant growth and pro 


ductiveness. Absolutely odorless. 


Use iton louse Plants, 


Hlot Beds and Truck Gardens. 


Packed in t-peck box for Home Use and 


bushel sack for Garden U's 


By the carload for large 


Greenhouses. Nurseries and Golf Links. 


Prices on request 


Send for interesting literature. 


SODUS HUMUS COMPANY 


192 Main Street 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH 


SODUS 


MU 





Lawns, Shrubbery; 


users like Farms, 











THE GARDEN 


HE “Garden Consultant” is com- 
paratively a new comer but is met 
oftener each season as more and 
more women are finding occupation and 
self-expression in relation to vegetables 
and flowers. We are quite familiar with 
women as landscape gardeners, garden- 
designers, farmerettes and we know of 


a number of nurserywomen—(often 
specialists in one or two flowers)—even 
occasionally we meet women-florists. 
Now who and what is the “Garden 


Consultant”? She comes to fill a long- 
felt want—as a friendly adviser who 
will purchase “everything for the gar- 
den”"—and who is also a_ practical 
planter, getting down on the ground to 
show with her own hands how to 
group bulbs and plants instead of stand- 
ing around all day repeating “Where 
shall I put it?” as do many highly paid 
representatives from nurseries. She 
talks over plans with her client who 
does not employ a trained resident, too 
often domineering, 
she endeavors to inspire with fresh en- 
thusiasm the woman who has struggled 
by herself to work out a special idea 
of color or to obtain more bloom at a 
difficult season, as August. She “makes 
over” gardens as the old-fashioned 
dressmaker did our dresses. She studies 
our taste, personality and circumstances, 
measuring vacant places in the flower 
beds, helping to a choice of suitable 
material in plant life, both as to length 
of bloom and best color for any month, 
the most becoming and suitable one, 
choosing the color, tones, as white, blue 
or pink for the hot months of sum- 
mer and the warmer colors, reds, yel- 
lows, etc., for autumn. In buying sup- 
plies the Garden Consultant is a sort 
of “shoppers”. She visits Flower Shows 
and Nurseries for new ideas, and studies 
prices everywhere, perhaps even import- 
ing directly from Holland or Japan. 
She tries to select the best of every- 
thing at the most advantageous prices, 
often saving the client money as well 
as time. In case new gardens are to 
be laid out or large estates landscaped, 
the Garden Consultant secures the ser- 
vices of a landscape architect or garden 
designer with whom she co-operates. 

The Consultant perhaps produces most 
satisfactory results when visiting the 
same garden periodically, viz., spring 
and fall, often remaining over a night 
to save cost of traveling expenses and 
to utilize evenings for conferences, re- 
leasing every hour of daylight for out- 
door work. It has always been cus- 
tomary for English portrait painters to 


reside in the country homes of their 
patrons while studying and painting 
them. Why should not the Garden 


Consultant have the same hospitality? 
Possibly only advice is needed with 
written suggestions sent to the client 
after one visit to the garden. This 


gardener, and then’ 


House & Garden 


CONSULTANT 


brings one to the subject of terms for 
services rendered. Prices vary from the 
amount charged for groups of days of 
practical planting to one day’s visit for 
consultation when the ideas and ex- 
perience of years may be summoned 
for the benefit of a client who may be 
shown the way to escape expensive 
failures and to achieve lasting success 
in her garden. Where several women 
wish advice on only a few special 
points, they can combine for a con- 
ference with the Consultant, or she may 
be invited to a garden club which has 
sent her a list of questions in advance 
of a meeting. Finally, consultation 
may be by photographs and corre 
spondence, though this is the least satis- 
factory method. Of course, where the 
owner wishes only help in selecting va 
rieties and to buy in the best places, 
the Consultant can place lists of seeds, 
etc., with suitable dealers without see- 
ing the garden. If this beautiful coun- 
try wishes to escape from the monoto- 
nous repetition of the same shrubs and 
plants and trees in garden after garden 
each planting must be individualized, 
and here the outsider, the Garden Con 


sultant, appears upon the scene, bring- 
ing with her new ideas. 
The Garden Consultant may be a 


young student from the school of horti- 
culture, or a person of long years of 
crowded study and practice in a gar- 
den of her own, which, thus giving her 
membership in a garden club, has of- 
fered her points of contact with other 


women’s ideas and gardens. Whatever 
the background of training and ex- 
perience may be, certain’ essentials 


should be sought when engaging a Con- 
sultant, viz.: a broad and sympathetic 
intelligence for interpreting the client’s 
ideas, tact in correcting her mistakes, 
and the gift to inspire enthusiasm. 
Equally important are practical experi- 
ence in planting seeds, bulbs, plants. 
etc., intimate personal knowledge of the 
habits of families of plants and ac- 
quaintance with the sources from which 
the best may be obtained at least cost 

The supply of Garden Consultants is 
limited, so women wishing their help 
should lose no time engaging it. 

Few will agree with the landscape 
architect who describes flowers as the 
trimmings of gardens. Many will be 
lieve with the well known member of 
the same profession that “the construc- 
tion and setting of the garden, essential 
as these may be to its success, are se 
ond to the floral ensemble.” Fully 
realizing the fundamental importance of 
line and design, the choice and arrange- 
ment of flowers and shrubs furnish the 
fullest expression of the soul of the 
garden and its owner. All hail to the 
woman who helps us cultivate this sou’, 
—the Garden Consultant! 

ELten P. CUNNINGHAM. 
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The 


Ancestor 


of the Chair 


(Continued from page 38) 


austere from the ankles up, but ever 
they lent kindly encouragement to foot- 
rests, primative in form though these 
were. However, when a sitting height 
was reached, stools became as austere as 
Elder Brewster himself. 

Probably, after the luxury of Rome 
was swept away, furniture became as 
desperately uncomfortable as monastic 
ingenuity could make it. During the 
Middle Ages few were the pieces of 
furniture to be found in any of the 
houses. Even the castles of the nobles 
were sparsely endowed with such lux- 


uries. A bench, a table and a bed, with 
perhaps a chest (for those who were 
fortunate enough to have need of such 
articles) comprised the household chat- 
tles. In those days life was lived in 
the open, and nearly as much so in 
winter as in summer. 

With the advent of the Renaissance, 
when the luxury of the ancients was 
revived, and city life developed, the 
making of furniture and its general use 
advanced with tremendous strides. Soon 
the Italian furniture-makers were re- 

(Con:inued on page 80) 
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y DREER S oe 


1920 GARDEN BOOK 


A Complete Guide for the Gardener 


Answers all necessary questions about Vegetables and Flowers. 


More than two hundred cultural directions by 
famous experts. 





























Lists and describes all the worthy novelties and selected strains of every 
vegetable, flower and plant worth growing. You will find photographic 


——a 2 
j : . \ << NY 
illustrations of the new vegetables and flowers you will want to try out in , Neary 
your garden this year. iy ae at l 
- Ss ~ &% ~e. ~ a 
t *% 


<a 
DREER’S GARDEN BOOK for 1920 contains 224 big pages, 6 color A ath Yy 
plates featuring Choice Vegetables, Early Colossal Cosmos, Mammoth XS OWN st vy) Bz 
Verbena, Los Angeles Rose and the new Rose Columbia, 44 


1 
ily 
also hundreds of photographic illustrations of the best ans 3) 


in Vegetables and Flowers. 

















Mailed free if you mention 
this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. ® 














Improved Filberts 
(Hazel Nuts) 


Europe until now has alone Photo actual size 
enjoyed a great nut delicacy 
—large, tasty Filberts. The 


i DAHLIAS 


The Best All-Season Flower in the World | 


Dahlias will start blossoming six to eight weeks after planting, and 
keep on blooming until killed-by frost. From some varieties you 
can cut as many as two hundred blossoms from a single bulb. Your 


American wild Filbert has choice in form and coloring is almost unlimited. | 
lacked size, taste and food 
ne to TRY THESE COLLECTIONS 
Eight years ago, however, Six Giant Dahlias Five Choice Dahlias 
2 - ‘ . . | 
we imported plants that bore for $5.00 prepaid for $1.00 prepaid | 
abundantly, as far North as mee —— Cactus) a } ~ ei (Cactus) rose-pink, free- 
. ft. . . ardinal (Peony) purple-crimson. jowerin 
Riga, Russia, and obtained a European nut Hortulanus Fiet. (Decorative) salmon ee CN Gucten) gent 
: ° . pink oon, os c 
expert to begin experiments here. Success Kallf. (Hybrid Cactus) giant scarlet ~~ af is ~~ paeadinmnealas tac 
has crowned his efforts. We now offer you Mrz Brandt. (Incurved Cactus) orange- Queen Wilhelmina. (Peony - flowered) 


ns - fluffy pure white 
Yellow King. (Hybrid Cactus) giant yel : - 


how. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Hardy, Well-Developed Plants 


of the finest improved varieties. On the shore 
of Lake Ontario with winter temperature fifteen 
to twenty degrees below zero, they thrive and 
bear abundantly. 


BEAUTY and PROFIT 


Bushes make a very ornamental shrub with deep green and leathery foliage 
in Summer and loaded with husks of delicious nuts, which ripen in September 
here. Plants bear second or third year after planting, and when 10 years 
old stand 6 to 8 feet high, and should yield 20 to 25 pounds of nuts each. 

All plants offered grown on their own roots, are 2 to 4 feet high, and will 
thrive in any moderately rich, well drained soil with very little cultivation. Be 
the first to grow large Filberts—the Euro 
pean kind—on your grounds for real pleas- 
ure or in orchard for good profit. Satisfac 
tion comes either way. Send. for catalogue 
illustrated in colors with full details. 


L. W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 
Established 1879 
584 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Complete stock of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Nut Trees, Roses, Shrubs, Vines, 
Berry Plants, etc. 


Stradella. (Show) double quilled purple 
cTimson 

If you are a flower lover, you will be delighted with these collections 
They have been carefully selected from my stock of nearly 2,000 varieties 
and will make a fine assortment of types and colors. You run no risk 
as each and every bulb is fully guaranteed to grow and to be true to 
name, and I will replace those that fail to prove as represented 


MY NEW | 
CULTURAL GUIDE | 
FREE 


My 1920 catalog and cultural guide 
contains valuable cultural notes, and 
complete descriptions of over 500 
varieties of Dahlias, and a complete | 
‘ollection of Gladioli, Peonies, Phlox, | 
Hardy Plants and Nursery Stock. 

Write now, as it is mailed free to all 
applicants. 


J.K. ALEXANDER | 


The Largest Dahlia 
Grower in the World 


425-435 CENTRAL ST. 
East Bridgewater, 
re Massachusetts 
“The Dahlia King” 


— eee —————————— - — 
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House & Garden 
at A eee oe > An tor of the Chair 
4 ai Fe = = = fie Sia s =. The Ances 
a) ()i Y y (Continued from page 78) 
As Fall 
8) Kut 
\||| | mowned throughout Europe. The Ger- pieces of the period have been repro- 
doy Be | mans learned from them and Italian duced by modern cabinet makers. 
| craftsmen visited France where, under , . i 
ue TY the patronage of Francois Premier fur- The Walnut Period 4 
py pe | niture came into great demand. With William and Mary and Queen 
HAA Throughout this whole period of the Anne the Walnut Period found still 
+ ae) Renaissance the stool more than held other styles of stool furniture intro- 
he} 3) | its own. One finds evidence of this duced, conforming in general charac- 
( | fact in hundreds of paintings by the old teristics with the other pieces of this i 
Wy HA | masters. In Rome, Florence, Venice, reign influenced in design by Grinling 
lis | Milan, Genoa and Naples stools were Gibbons and Sir Christopher Wren. F 
1 Mri| | one of the chief products of the furni- Marquetry and lacquer-work became 
we r43'| | ture makers. fashionable in Queen Anne’s day, and 
ny’ E33) It is only natural that so few of the marquetry and lacquered stools must 
ra, a finer specimens should have come down have been fairly abundant, although 
re Dulul to us, for the house owners of the they have now to be sought with 
if, je’ Renaissance were extravagant and found patience and hope. 
te al it more to their convenience to replace 
te) SPRI N AND eh Ju) stools that showed wear with com- French Styles 
Ni | (5 inry) pletely new ones than to have the old Perhaps no period furniture has been 
rev) | AYY|| | ones refurbished. Those that have sur- more prolific in stool pieces than that 
Sai | || | vived the vicissitudes of this caprice of the French from Louis Quatorze 
abd | | | | are, in the main, such as adorned state down through the First Empire. Like 
ia p 
JUN ||| | apartments in palaces and there received other pieces of furniture of the Louis 
Ke . . ; ‘ | | mich care and little wear. Quatorze Period stools followed de- ; 
th Zo hand in hand. It is high time It is by no means impossible to find signs based on architectural principles. 
My Hi ¢ . DA | Renaissance pieces of the sort but With the encouragement to tapestry 
vy to be perfecting plans for the home naturally one would have to have a weaving given by the State, stool up- 
‘ ya long purse to make possible the acquisi- holstery became sumptuous in effect. 
ey of your dreams— be it cottage or ‘! tion of a genuine Renaissance stool Louis XIV spent over 500,000,000 francs 
A, /} | unless one chanced to discover a fine on building, decorating and furnishing 
castle. It will be to your interest | one in private ownership in the land of Versailles. B 
Aus oe its origin. However, very fine repro- Under Louis XV the studied magnifi- 1 
an 4 ee *. re : » = : Aa ductions, conscientiously made and in cence of his predecessor gave way to a : 
Hy as a prospective builder to read in ely themselves very beautiful indeed, are simpler style, which later departed from H 
Pet) | | | procurable at possible prices. Whensuch its initial elegance until much of the 
Wry | our fascinating folio of attractive MA pieces are upholstered in genuine fabrics later Louis Quinze furniture of this 
ny mm a : : Vt of the period they indicate they are by period became a confusion of rococo 
tek he /USEC designs, W hy Q no means to be scorned, though of incongruity. 
7 hy course they lack the greater interest One may here remark that what the 
°. |i | | which undeniable authenticity always decoration of Louis Quatorze suffered 
| fon KY gives to a piece of furniture. at the hands of Louis Quinze, the deco- q 
' pve . — ration styles of the latter met a like 
uy Hest | Italian Influence in ee fate, in turn, under Louis-Philippe, so ; 
bis ‘Ay When feudal life came practically to determined was each French monarch 
rd | an end, the Renaissance molded a new to contrive a decorative style that should 
UU | yi} | mode of living. Henry VIII of Eng- obliterate that of his predecessors. 
nr | e ie land, desirous of emulating the innova- Under the influence of Madame de } 
nay 1M tions of his neighbor across the channel, Pompadour and Jean Francois Rieseuer \ 
. | AS sought to tempt the artist craftsmen of the close of the Louis Quinze Period was ; 
ny 1 Un Francois’ court to come to England. marked with a simpler style which was 
vu 1] ( Italian workmen did go to London and to hold over into the reign of Louis ' 
hy kx soon fine furniture and rich furnishings XVI. Indeed the Louis Seize furniture | 
ya h id b 4 li of every description were in vogue. — is marked by elegance, simplicity and ib 
Wy« s > s " - fh) Even before Henry VIII's reign, the sweeping away of rococo ornament, | 
Aa ou € used, particu arly as wd Henry VII had invited such artists as as we may see by the furniture in the } 
1 : e4 Nt Jean de Mabuse and Torrigiano te his boudoir of Marie Antoinette at Fon- 
il interior woodwork. In addition to os court and they and others gave impetus tainebleau. j 
vy . . . 5 ee to the English Renaissance: When Hans The furniture of the Empire Period 
yey being naturally adapted in gratin 11) Holbein arrived at Henry VIII's court, was the result of Napolean I’s passion | 
ike - " : onl >. July the influence of this artist upon art of to revive classical models and his desire 
ra and texture to an unlimited choice Ie every sort in England became marked. to create a new style in conformity to 
wi f i x] od . d , vat As Arthur Hayden remarks, the florid his notion of the grandeur of antiquity. 
Ke of enameled or stained treatment, Nv manner of the Renaissance was then This spirit of classicism, pseudo though 
HPs : we || | tempered in England with the broader it was, affected furniture design tre- ) 
NN this wood has the distinct advan- el treatment of the Northern school. The mendously. One of its forms is seen in 
I t . | ee | art, too, of the Flemish woodcarvers David’s famous Portrait of Madame 
het tage of comparatively moderate | Kl! | found sympathetic reception. Récamier in the Louvre, a picture 
ul A - | Yu The Tudor Style familiar to everyone. Here we see de- 
ny cost-—a most important considera- Bay) ; ; : ., pitted a typical footstool of Empire 
| y ; A ¢ h f lj h + Al This blending < —— - Flemish desea 
er] tion. co of the folio. together iH styles produced that whic come to The Empire furniture influenced Eng- 
hi th fini Ws “1 w Qi} | be known as the yo at ee. lish makers as the pieces of the brothers 
4) wit 1 nis 1e sam >S, Wl e sen Wha out the history Oo urniture in Eng anc Adam and of Thomas Sheraton show. 
ies] —ow om KAU! the Oak og A 7 — -— a But French Empire furniture itself never 
1 \kpya . _ lest eral| | Century), the Walnut Period (late 17th appears to have been vety warmly re- 
yee on request. Write now, +4, and early 18th Century) and the Ma- ceived in England. Instead Chippen- 
Ihe 5 | a See ee — oe dale, Sheraton, the four brothers Adam 
1 Arkansas Soft Pine Is ‘ , : Wit | 's reign)—the designs of stools have and Heppelwhite evolved styles which 
Hw} Ak ~ ft Pine Is Trade Marked | kept pace with those of other pieces, came to hold their undisputed sway, to 
aH and Sold by Dealers East of the Rochies 3 | and period characteristics are strongly produce furniture of a sort that was 
is - impressed upon them. not surpassed in the century that fol- 
We With the accession of James I, the |Jowed them. 
| | HAS | k f sy Tudor style in furniture did not, im- 2 
ui Ar ansas pee t Pine Bureau a mediately, give place to that which was Collecting Stools 
» Bovis Build y developed in the reign of James and Perhaps this brief outline of furniture’s 
anal CYS CUMGING called Jacobean. However, stool furni- progress will hold hint of the attrac- 
Vii Little Rock - Ark ture quickly responded to new fashions, tions of the stool as a hobby for col- 
a) ittle Kock + /\rKansas as some of the pieces in the collection lectors, as something which furniture 
) my of Lord Sackville at Knole attest. There collectors might well specialize in since, 
11) Nt | we see the richly upholstered and fringed as I have already intimated, our ~— 
| stool which probably is representative more often than not are lacking in fur- 
\kkeaporte= = 33 1 = Le = te | of the seats of those who sat “below niture pieces of the sort, notwithstanding 














the salt.” The stool furniture under the 


vv | Stuarts is all interesting. Many historic 


the fact that throughout the centuries 
stools have never been out of fashion. 
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In delightful rooms, such as 
this, with the fireplace and 
its gathering spot of senti- 
ment, how essential it is that 
the real heating system shall 
not be in jarringly insistent 
evidence. 


How incongruous are stacks 
of iron, or unsatisfying the 
artificiality of the attempts 
at concealment. 


In such rooms, as in every 
room of the home, the Kel- 
sey Health Heat is con- 
spicuous for its lack of evi- 
dence. The only noticeable 

















‘“‘Rain-Soft’’ Water 


from 


ermutit 











TRADE MARK 


Water Rectification Systems 





A Permutit Softener in your home will give 
you “rain-soft” water at any moment, from 
every outlet—with the great advantage of having 
that water clean, clear, live and sparkling, which 
wasn’t always true of rain water. 


There isn’t a phase of home lite that Permutit 
will not make happier—an easier shave for the 
men folks, a more delightful shampoo for the 
women folks, a more wholesome bath for 
the kiddies’ tender skin. Dainty lingerie is 
washed wituout injury, flannels are soft and 
sweet, linens white and fresh. Foods are more 
wholesome and palatable. 

Any plumber can install Permutit, in an old home or a 
new one. Any one can care for it—it is simple and 
easily looked after. And Permutit is no experiment 
it is in use in hundreds of houses and, in larger sizes 
the country over, in textile plants, laundries, industrial 
works, 


Give yourself the comfort of Permutit Send for the 
booklets. 


The Permutit Company 
440 Fourth Ave. New York 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
Water Softeners Filters 











Wherein Kelsey Health Heat Has Distinct Advantages 





Pe Ay THe Kewse: 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


237 James Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








thing is its comfort. 


The fact is that you feel its 
comfort, but don’t feel its 
heat. Which latter fact is 


explainable, because it heats es 
with freshly heated fresh 
air, that’s as fresh as the 4a 
oxygen-filled outdoors it- ‘ 
self. x 
All of which is but an ink- By 


ling of its many advantages. 


Desiring further particu- 
lars, you will find our book- 
let “Some Saving Sense on 
Heating” most interesting. 
Send for it. 






Boston 
405-K P. O. Sq. Bldg. 














HOT WATER INSTANTLY 


SIMPLY TURN A FAUCET 


OU don’t have to bank 
. fires if you have a 


OFF 


Instantaneous 
Automatic Water Heater 


\ turn of the faucet and you have 
as much hot water as you want— 
unlimited quantities — instantly. 
Lights and heats automatically— 
turn off the faucet and the heater 
goes out until you want it again. 



















The special Hoffman thermostatic valve enables 
you to have hot water at an even temperature 
it all times, and without the troubles and in- 
conveniences of the old fashioned tank heater. 
No pounding or disagreeable noises in the pipes 

the thermostatic valve controls the tempera 
ture of the water, eliminating waste heat and 
fuel. 


\ size for the smallest house-apartment or gar 


, 
ge, or the largest residence. y nee 
4 Heater Co. 
Hoffman engineers have solved many , oot te fv, 
heating problems in their years of e 


“ Plate R 
experience. Consult them to-day ¢ Lorain, Ohio. = 


the service is without charge. at 
* Please send me your 
4 booklet No obligation. 


The Hoffman Heater Co. 9-7 suu.................. Bees 


7 
Oberlin Ave. and Nickel Plate R. R. Pe City 


° . ¢ 
Lorain, Ohio y ¢ Address. . , ceeeeeeece 
¢ 
am, AC rvinsehoedatads spikes 
7 
Pd Please also send me the name of nearest dealer. 
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The Extravagance of 
Cheapness as Applied 
to Home Building 





































HE important thing 

about any purchase is 
not what you pay, but what 
you get for the purchase 
price. The “cheap” pur- 
chase is often the most 
extravagant. 
If you are = of building, 
the chapter, “The Extravagance 
of Cheapness,” in “The Story of 
Brick” will interest you. It pre- 
sents, simply and briefly, the rela- 


tion of first-cost to final economy 
in home-building investment. 


People generally concede that 
Face Brick is the most desirable 
building material from the stand- 
point of permanence, comfort, 
safety from fire, and beauty; but 
many still believe it is “too ex- 
pensive.” As a_ fact, the many 
savings in the Face Brick house, 
such as depreciation, mainte- 
nance, repairs, etc., soon cancel 
the slight difference in first-cost 
over less durable, less beautiful 
materials. 


“The Story of Brick” is an attract- 
ive booklet, full of pictures and 
information that will interest every 
prospective home builder. You 
will probably be surprised to learn 
how little more a Face Brick house 
really costs. 





Send for your copy today 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1121 Westminster Building, Chicago 


‘USE FACE BRICK 





House & Garden 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


tc 


Concerning House © 


HERE is an old saying that “to 
stand still is to go backward.” 

This especially applies in the case 

of all departments of a successful maga- 

zine. In the march of progress continu- 

ally going on, no one can afford to fall 

behind. We must go forward, and to 


| that end House & Garden, by enlarging 
| its field and widening its appeal will 


prove of greater value than ever before 
to all owners of a house and garden. 

Every department is working to the 
limit in order to make up a perfect 
whole. There are inspiration and prac- 
tical suggestions on a large variety of 
subjects to be found in its pages every 
month. But often a problem comes up 
as regards interior decoration, garden- 
ing, building or equipment of all kinds, 
that has not been dealt with in that 
particular issue of the magazine. This 
does not mean the problem cannot be 
solved or that House & Garden has 
failed in its mission. There is a depart- 
ment that stands ready to do its share 
in helping people to have more beauti- 
ful as well as more useful homes and 
gardens—to get the maximum of result 
out of the minimum of effort—the In- 
formation Service. 

For many years this service was abso- 
lutely free, in spite of the constantly in- 
creasing number of inquiries received. 
The magazine felt that in putting its 
resources and personnel at the service of 
the public it was only living up to the 
ideals and plan of service it had out- 
lined originally and since followed. Now 
times have changed this. The willing- 
ness to aid is still as great as ever, but 
the increase in circulation, with the 
consequent enormous increase in the 
number of inquiries, necessitates a 
change of policy. That hackneyed 
phrase—the High Cost of Living—has 
entered into the magazine business, with 
the result that we are forced to make a 
slight charge for the Information Serv- 
ice. This does not include the Informa- 
tion Coupon that is usually to be found 
in the back of the magazine. On this 
coupon is listed a large variety of sub- 
jects ranging from bird baths to all 
kinds of building materials. We still 
send the manufacturers’ names and ad- 
dresses with the request that they for- 
ward their illustrated matter to our 
readers, free. Also, questions relating 
to anything that has appeared in the 
magazine are answered free of charge, 


| This includes the names and addresses 


of manufacturers of articles illustrated 
in House & Garden and also of archi- 
tects. 

But for all other information sent out 
from now on, there will be a charge of 
twenty-five cents a question. This does 
not mean twenty-five cents a letter, but 
for each question contained in the let- 
ter and each separate item of desired 
information, the charge will be twenty- 
five cents. 

For the clearer understanding of our 
readers we are quoting below some 
sample letters with the amount charged 
for the information rendered. 


“Gentlemen 

“Please furnish me with plans, proper 
dimensions and any other data you may 
have on hand for the building of a gar- 
den swimming pool.” 


This is one question and the charge 
for answering same is twenty-five cents 
In addition to all the data, we sent the 
inquirer the names and addresses of 
five manufacturers of tiles with the re- 
quest that they forward to him their 
illustrated matter 

The following is another letter we re- 
ceived for which the amount of twenty- 
five cents was charged for the answer. 


“Gentlemen :— 
“Will you be good enough to send me 


Garden’s Information Service 


the government formula for white- 


wash ?” 


The next letter is quite a different 
matter and is a good example of the 
type of letters that come in every day. 


“Gentlemen :— 

“I should like to take advantage of 
your offer of assistance in the decora- 
tion and furnishing of a new house we 
have recently purchased. 

“The house faces three exposures, 
north, east and west. The living room 
is 15’ by 23’ and has northeastern ex- 
posure with a stone fireplace and case- 
ment windows. The finish is Colonial 
both as to fixtures and white paint. 
The side lights and central fixture are 
silver. Can I use my brass girondoles 
on the mantle, and would you advise 
painting the bookcases white to match 
the trim or leave them mahogany ? 

“The dining room adjoins this room 
with glass doors between. Should the 
wall paper match that in the living 
room, and if so, what style and shade 
would you suggest? What curtains in 
these two rooms should I use? The 
dining room rug will be a domestic one 
and will be selected after determining 
the rest of the decoration. What colors 
would you suggest ? 

“My bedroom is puzzling me. I will 
use furniture near the Century mark, 
of apple blossom green with lines of 
gilt painted on it. I will have to use 
an old mahogany bureau which I wish 
to leave in its present state. Will this 
combination be in good taste? What 
color rug, paper, window curtains and 
draperies shall I use? I am enclosing 
samples of materials, any of which I 
should like to use in these rooms. 
Would you advise the use of the black 
brocade or brown for covering, or can I 
use any for draperies for the dining 
room? At present there is a chandelier 
of white enamel and gilt. I can ex- 
change it for an indirect light if I 
choose. Which do you think is the 
more effective? 

“I shall be very grateful for any 
help.” 

This letter nas twelve distinct ques- 
tions and the charge for answering it 
is $3.00. 

When so many questions are asked 
we have found it necessary to ask the 
readers to number and paragraph their 
inquiries. Take the last letter as an 
example. 

(1) With silver side lighting fixtures, 
can I use brass girondoles on the man- 
tle? 

(2) Would you advise painting the 
bookcases white to conform with the 
woodwork or leaving them mahogany ? 

(3) What style and color wall paper 
would you suggest for dining room, 
which adjoins living room? 

(4) What curtains in these two rooms 
should I use? 

(5) What color rug would you sug- 
gest for the dining room? 

(6) Will a mahogany bureau look out 
of place in a room furnished with old, 
apple green painted furniture ? 

(7) What color rug, 

(8) paper, 

(9) curtains and draperies shall I use 
in this room? 

(10) I am enclosing some samples of 
materials I should like to use. Would 
you advise the black brocade or brown 
for covering ? 

(11) Can I use any for draperies? 

(12) Which do you consider the more 
effective, the present white enamel chan- 
delier I have, or some kind of indirect 
lighting fixture ? 

This form, by being clear and con- 
cise, leaves no doubt on the part of the 

(Continued on page 84) 
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LET these attractive MILLER 
Lighting Fixtures shed their mel- 
low radiance from the walls of ‘- 
your home. 
— Their artistic contours are comple- 
mented by their sturdy construction 
—for all Miller Fixtures are built ps 
to endure. ., 
Modern improvements in Miller 
manufacturing and broader dis- a 
tribution of Miller products have 
made the prices of Miller Fixtures . 
less today than before the war. , 
. No, 513. BRACKET 
Write us and we will give you name 1 light, antique bronze finish, $8.00 
of the nearest accredited Miller dealer West of Rockies, $8.50 
° ’ D apes Rockies $10.50 ap 
Edward Miller & Company \ 9 No. 53, ELECTROLIER 
Established 1844 & 5 aM eat of Rockies, $28.15" 
Meriden Conn. eoa-t Seen Went f Romkice, $34.80 
Prices quoted do not include lamps or shades 
JaGw Cw G) > 33 3S SS Owow ~ - <a 
SN ni = - 

















Built for Modern Home Needs 


The Kewanee Lighting Plant, simple in construction, 
easy to install and operate, provides electricity for 
the electric iron, vacuum cleaner, washing machine, 





—E = electric churn, grindstone and separator. There is 
Home of A. W. Currie, Eagle Ave., Houston, Tex. also a Kewanee Water Supply System, or a Com- 
An out-swung casement is all bination System supplying running water and elec- 


window; not half a windou tric light in one plant, and a Kewanee Sewage 


Disposal System. ve 
The BULL-DOG Adjuster eet re es aera 
KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 


placed inconspicuously on the window stool Kewanee, Illinois 


operates the casement without moving the 
screen. You release, swing and relock with 
three continuous motions with one hand. 





Can be applied to old houses, and demands your 
serious consideration when building. 








A request brings you a 
of the Casement 


copy 
Window Handbook. 




















THE CASEMENT 
HARDWARE CO. 
1 S. Clinton St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The JIncom parably ' 
“Better Window 


The Lunken Window is the ideal 
window. All parts are made from 
the best material that can be pro- 
cured, All parts of the window are tl | 
assembled at one time at the factory. 
It reaches the new house as a com- 
plete unit. Every part is matched | 
. and the weather-strippin}, fasteners, 
pulleys, cords and weifhts are ad- 
yusted so that all parts of the window 
always work together perfectly. 


= oe : 











The pair of copper-cloth fly screens come 
de as a part of the unit-window. In bad 

weather the fly screens are housed ajainst 
all damage in the box-head in the upper 
part of the window frame. Whenever you | 
wish to use the fly screens they are instantly l 
available. | 





tr 
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It is the only window that can be opened 
from top to bottom and screened at the 
same time. 

| 


The upper and lower sash may be pushed 
up out of the way into the box-head, or 

ye either or both of the sash may be locked 
part way up or down. 








Both upper and lower windows may be 
cleaned from a standin§ position on the 
floor, inside the room. 








Interesting literature on windows 
for you or your architect will 
be sent upon request 


THE LUNKEN WINDOW CO. 


4016 Cherry Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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An Important 


Announcement 


Concerning House & Garden’s Information Service 


(Continued from page 82) 


person answering the letter what infor- 
mation is required and greatly facili- 
tates the reading and answering of the 
same. 

A letter we received the other day 


| gives a good idea of two questions. 








‘Gentlemen :— 

“Will you advise me on an edging for 
two flower.borders thirty feet long and 
four feet wide? A grass walk separates 
them, and leads down to a small con- 
crete pool. 

“Also will you kindly tell me of some 
method of waterproofing a damp wall? 
I will greatly appreciate any informa- 
tion you can give me.” 
are 


Here 


two distinct and separate 


questions and the charge for answering 
them was fifty cents. 


Forms to Be Followed When Asking 
For Information 


If more than one question is asked, 
kindly number and paragraph them. 

Kindly send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 

Twenty-five cents will be charged for 
each question. 

Addresses of where to purchase arti- 
cles illustrated in the magazine, also ad- 
dresses of architects will be sent free of 
charge. 

Addresses of manufacturers of articles 
listed on the Information Coupon will 
be sent free of charge. 


Draped Windows That Give 
Character to a Room 


(Continued from page 46) 


common sense freely to such situations. 
Casement windows generally come in 


groups. In that case they are decorated 
as a group, with a valance over all, 
draperies, and, when necessary, glass 


curtains fastened to the top and bottom 
of the casement sash. In many cases 
the casement sashes have some deco- 
rative element in their mullions. These 
should not be covered. This applies 
especially to leaded casements. 

The third general group are those 
windows which are intimately con- 
nected with architectural lines of the 
house. Casement windows often come 
in this class and French and English 
windows always. French windows gen- 
erally require nothing more than glass 
curtains of some sheer fabric, such as 
scrim, net or gauze, with variations of 
lace inserts, fringes, ruffles, tucks, etc. 
The rounded window so often found in 
Italian houses should be draped in con- 
formity with the shape of the window. 

The illustrations here show some in- 
teresting and varied types which, in the 
main, cover the average curtaining prob- 
lems that confront the amateur deco- 
rator. 

The first is from an old Boston resi- 
dence, a house designed by the archi- 
tect Bullfinch and preserved today in 
much of the old-time style. In one of 
the drawing rooms the walls are plain 
gray, finished with an interesting shell 
design cornice. Here the hangings are 
Chinese yellow lined with mauve. 


Looped up valances cover them, and 


each window is topped with an old dull 
cornice, giving the windows a dignified 
finish and the room a quaint air that is 
quite fascinating. 

A problem of how to handle three 
windows in a group—one large and two 
small—is worked out in the second 


room. The over-curtains are heavy 
Copenhagen blue taffeta with decorative 
double, box-plated rouching and quaint 
old gold wrought iron tie-backs. Above 
the group is a cornice, painted to har- 
monize with the color of the woodwork. 
The glass curtains are silk gauze of a 
soft, tannish gold, to match the boughs 
of the trees in the wall paper. They are 
trimmed with one-inch ruffles of the 
gauze picoted on both edges. 

Architectural curtaining is seen in the 
third illustration. In the absence of a 
more definite name this loggia could be 
called Italian Louis XVI. The walls are 
marbleized, an effective piece of work. 
One side of the room is dominated by an 
arched window and its accompanying 
smaller windows. The valances have 
been made to fit these windows—taffeta 
edged with a decorative fringe and a 
narrow band of embroidery culminating 
in a feather design. The windows them- 
selves are French and are curtained 
against the glass with a sheer fabric. 

Another example of French door cur- 
taining is found in the doorway leading 
from a library into a dining room. 
Heavy ecru colored casement cloth has 
been used, edged with a wide, coarse 
cotton fringe, secured at top and bot- 
tom by invisible rods. On the dining- 
room side, rose-colored chiffon crépe is 
used, finished with graduated tucks. 

The last illustration shows the cur- 
taining in the living room of a New 
York apartment. The walls are jade 
green glazed and paneled. Contrasting 
with them, the over-curtains are unlined 
violet taffeta with a scalloped picoted 
edge. The tie-backs are blue, terminat- 
ing in a rosette. The valances are looped 
and draped. Here the glass curtains are 
of the sheerest French net, ruffled and 
bound in blue taffeta. 


The Art of Breakfasting Well 


(Continued from page 49) 


boilers and percolators, the American 
country house hostess can really man- 
age her breakfasts without the service 
of the maid, except for clearing off. In 


| fact, the guest can get her own break- 


| 
| 
1 


fast—boil her eggs to the exact second, 
toast her bread to the desired brown- 
ness and have a fine lark at the same 
time. 

And so it has come about that the 
breakfast of self-service finds the hostess 
facing less of a problem than house- 


wives did a generation ago. The buffet 
breakfast is a totally informal meal and 
that is precisely the way breakfast 
should be eaten. Formality is absurd 
in the cold gray dawn. 


Of the dishes the hostess should pro- 
vide for breakfast—ah, that is a dif- 
ferent story! Perhaps it is a good rule 
to have simple dishes— plain, honest 
food. Even the most practiced guest 
balks at tricky dishes early in the 
morning. 
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MISS SWwikT 


11 EAST SSTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


FURNITURE, HANGINGS, 
MATERIALS, WALL AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 
MANTEL ORNAMENTS 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


SPECIALTIES IN BOUDOIR 
FURNISHINGS, 
SHADES 


LAMPS, 
AND MIRRORS 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 


Unusual Designs Created Exclusively for 
Homes of Refinement, Clubs and Yachts 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 





CRETONNES, CHINTZES, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
Interior Decorating 


The REED SHOP, Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 25c postage 























The Restful Corner 


The most comfortable corner of the Living 
Room is incomplete without a Reading Lamp. 
One that is simple in design, yet pleasing to look 
upon is a charming accessory to a restful chair. 
A Read-Right Booklet is yours for the asking. 


For sale at good furniture stores 
and interior decorators, or direct of 


MAXWELL-RAY COMPANY 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 
Factory at Milwaukee, VVisconsin 
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KARPEN 
— furniture 


Firtinc companion of 
fine porcelain, rare old 
prints, and treasured 
china is Karpenesque 
Upholstered Furni- 
ture. It has a charm 
of line that lends at- 
mosphere to the lovely 
room, that is gracious 
background for beauty. 
Every piece reflects 
the maker's integrity, 
and proves the spirit 
of careful craftsman- 
ship in which it was 
made. 


S. KARPEN @ BROS. 


CHICAGO 


. NEW YORK 


Karpenp 


furniture 




































Tables and Chairs of 


Louis XVth banquetter or long 


Garden 


House & 








tool 


18th Century France 


Continued from page 51) 


elements. But aside from this change, 
there was another factor that is often 
overlooked. While the Style Louis Seize 
was emphatically rectilinear, in contra- 
distinction to the curvilinear genius of 
the Style Louis Quinze, and while all 
its contours spoke of unmistakable 
Classic sources, the diminished, lighter 
scale introduced in the reign of Louis 
XV was retained. This characteristic 
will explain the fact that Louis Seize 
furniture can often be used with Louis 
Quinze, although many of their funda- 
mental principles are diametrically op- 
posite. 

In the ensuing Directoire period the 
utmost emphasis was laid upon archaeo- 
logical exactitude; the naturalistic prop- 
erties and the realism that had imparted 
a playful and festive tone to Louis Seize 


creations were discarded and the chief 
reliance for charm was placed upon se- 
vere grace of line. 


Directoire and Empire 


One cannot help regretting that the 
Directoire period was of such short du- 
ration. It had scarcely become estab- 
lished and attained the first stage of a 
richly promising maturity when it was 
forced to yield to the heavier and more 
insistent spirit of Empire design. 

The Empire Style, though retaining 
some of the elements that had given the 
Directoire its distinction, and though 
drawn from the same fountain of in- 
spiration in Classic antiquity, interpreted 
its sources in a wholly different manner 
that too often savored of self-con- 

(Continued on page 90) 





Directoire 


armchair with 


square back and lyre motif 





Two Louis XVIth chairs. 


Courtesy of the 
Pennsylvania Museum 
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Furniture for 


Every Home 


—for large houses and small 
houses — for apartments and 
bungalows — everything, from 
bird cages to a mansion, may be 
selected readily from Paine’s 
virtually unlimited collections. 


Rose, putty and black is the 
color scheme of this inviting 
sun room in the Field residence, 
Brockton, Mass., recently fur- 
nished and decorated by Paine’s. 


More about the furniture, rugs, 
draperies and lamps in this in- 
teresting room will be mailed to 
those planning to build or refur- 
nish this spring. 





Paine Furniture Company of Boston 


Interior Decorators and 
Makers of Fine Furniture for 85 Years 


More than a Store—A National 
Institution 









































THIS CHARMING LOUIS XV ARM CHAIR {IS 
| ONE OF A SET OF SIX WE HAVE JUST 
SECURED. PAINTED IN DELICATE BLUES AND 
| 
| 
} 





GREENS COVERED IN GROS POINT NEEDLEWORK. 





554 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK | 
CORNER OF 55TH STREET i| 

Branch: 406 Madison Ave. Bet. 47th and 48th Sts. 
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“Period” Awnings 


for Homes of Distinctive Character 


i is a style in awnings 
that is good and correct, just 

as there is style and character 
in good old furniture and oriental 


rugs of genuine origin. 


that will harmonize with the whole 
scheme of things. They are cus- 
tom made and yet they are not 
“expensive” awnings. 

The colorings of SABEY AWN.- 
INGS are exceedingly attractive 


In awnings this style and character 
and are so fixed that they will not 


are expressed by their cut, their fit 


and their colorings. fade. Sabey Awnings are made 
from an extra fine quality of can- 
SABEY AWNINGS are made vas, stitched with the strongest, 


for homes of distinctive character— 
homes whose style of architecture 
is such the: they require awnings 


lasting thread, and mounted on 
frames of the highest quality rust 
proof galvanized iron. 


WRITE for catalogue, samples and prices. 


The FRED F. SABEY COMPANY, Inc. 
176-180 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 














































































Built-in-the-Chimney 


\ super-refinement in modern residences and apart 
ment houses It burns all waste material at th 
place where it originates, without labor, expense or 
odor, and is the real solution of the refuse and 
rarbage problem 













You throw all waste in the hopper door. The news 
papers, paper boxes and other dry waste burn readily 
and dry the wet waste so it also becomes fuel Bot 
tles and cans are dried, sterilized and later dropped 
in the ash pit 


The Kernerator is an enlargement of the chimney 
base, installed when the building is erected Once 
installed you have abolished garbage cans forever 
without one penny of operating cost 








Sanitary-——Economical—-Convenient —Odorless 





If you are planning to 
build ask your architect 
or write us for literature 





THE KERNER INCINERATOR CO., 


604 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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House & Garden 


Security for park or gardens without 
detracting from the pleasing expanse 
or sightly appearance, can be attained 
with an Anchor Post Chain-Link- 
Woven Steel Fence. Too smooth and 
high to be climbed, too strong to be 
broken through, it affords complete 
protection against trespassers, yet 
does not limit the view. 


Puilt of the best material, heavily gal- 
vanized. Set so substantially by its 
anchored posts that it remains per- 
manently in alignment. Its durability 
makes it remarkably economical. 
Any of the following Catalogues will be 
mailed promptly upon request. Lawn 
and Garden Fences—Country Estate and 
Farm Fences—Iron Railings and Gates 
—Tennis Court Fences, 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


167 Broadway, New York 


Boston, 79 Milk Street—Philadelphia, Real 
Estate Trust Bldg.—Hartford, 902 Main Street 
—Cleveland, Guardian Bidg.—Atlanta, Atlanta 
Trust Co. Bidg.—Chicago, 8 So. Dearborn St. 





Order Your Summer’s Rain Now 


When you're planning your garden and 
ordering seeds and fertilizers, order your 
Summer's supply of rain. 


Irrigation doubles vegetable crops, makes per- 
fect flowers, lessens danger from insects and 
diseases. Can be used anywhere, for any pur- 
pose. Costs little. 


Send now for our new Book on Irrigation— 
For The Home Grounds. Shows the wonder- 
ful results others have attained. 





The Skinner Irrigation Co. 







Troy, Ohio 








KINNER 
YSTEM 


IRRIGATION. 




























April, 1920 


-HODGSON?2% 


Received Ready-made 


It is no longer necessary to follow the long tedious methods of building a_ house. 
Hodgson Portable houses are delivered in painted sections ready to bolt together—even 
without the aid of a skilled workman. The illustrated catalog shows the kinds and va- 
rieties you can select. 

































There are houses and cottages from one to ten rooms; play-houses, bird houses, dog 


houses, churches, hospitals, schools, barracks, offices and garages. oe, 
Hodgson Houses are carefully designed and built to last. eee Pe. er 


Seasoned Oregen pine and red cedar are the materials. 


Their construction is correct—as a result, doors, windows, 
everything, fit perfectly in place. Attractive Hodgson lattice 
work and flowers and shrubbery make these ready-made houses 
most picturesque. 


E. F. HODGSON CO., I 
Room 226, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. “ 
6 East 39th Street, New York 
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“ROOKWOOD SCULPTURE | 


Modelled ornament for Sun Rooms, Ter- 
races and Gardens—worked out in Rook- 
wood Faience—offers many opportunitiesfor 
greater beauty and attractiveness. 


Greenhouse built for Horace H. Work at Madison, New Jersey 


Violence or Violets? 


What would a Bolshevik do with a greenhouse?) Make 
bombs in it, perhaps, or plant the seeds of revolution, or 
hatch plots, or raise—well, not violets, surely. His nature 
, teaches him to destroy, not to create. 

* But those of us who are more fortunate in the possession of 
kindlier instincts and cultivated tastes find our greatest 
pleasure, not in destroying, but in surrounding ourselves 
with those things which bring happiness, to others as well 
as ourselves—works of art, rare books, music, flowers of 
marvelous beauty and fragrance. 

And the cultivation of flowers and fruits, in season and 
out, is one of the wholesomest of hobbies. It helps to keep 
us young and good natured. 

We'd like to talk with you about it. 


fe For home decoration in general there are 
4 innumerable attractive and artistic objects 
made by Rookwood. Ask for literature. 


The Rookwood Pottery Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WILLIAM H. LUTTON B $12 FIFTH AVENUE 
COMPANY, INC. GnEEN\\V//HOUsSes NEW YORK CITY 
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Dinca sta 
ountry Homes 


ompletely Furnished 


NVERY Spring finds 
many ot our patrons in 
consultation with us on 

the furnishing of their coun- 
try homes. For years we 
have been aiding our custom- 
ers in the selection of furni 


ture that is both artistic and 
practical—in creating interior 
effects that have an atmo- 


sphere of homelike comfort 
and unforced charm 


Demarest and Demarest furniture 
lends itself readily to distinctive 
home furnishing. You are invited 
to avail yourself of the Demarest 
and Demarest Country Home 

















MAREST 























EMAREST 


EST 1895 INC 


FURNITURE SHOP 
At 3 WEST 50th STREET 


New York 


Near sth Avenue 


The Bed Room Suite Shown Above 


Is of American walnut with a soft antique finish. 
Ebony knobs and scrolls make it effectively orna- 


mental. There are touches of antique gold on the 
knobs. Superbly made throughout. Drawers are of 
solid walnut. May be had with double bed or twin 


beds 


Tables and Chairs of 


House & Garden 


18th Century France 


(Continued from page 86) 


scious ostentation and heavy-handed 
grandiosity. 


The Age of Tables 


Should we call the 18th Century the 
French Age of Tables, we would be 
within the bounds of accurate state- 
ment. Specialization of forms was more 
in evidence in the matter of table de- 
signing than in any other particular. The 
meticulous care with which tables big 
and little were nicely devised for each 
particular use was almost finical in the 
extent to which it was carried. There 
were tables for cards, tables for em- 
broidery, tables for bric-a-brac, tables 
for wigs. Each had some special feature 
of design that differentiated it. 

During the Louis Quinze period from 
amongst all this array of tablekind sev- 
eral types stand forth as especially char- 
acteristic, and these require specific men- 
tion. One was the table de salon. This 
was commonly an oblong table sup- 
ported on four legs which might or 
might not be connected by a stretcher 
construction. When stretchers appeared 
it was usually in tables of the earlier 
part of the period. The top was shaped, 
sometimes with a good deal of com- 
plexity, the outline consisting of a series 
of diversified curves. The underfram- 
ing was curved, and often shaped at the 
lower edge, and the legs were of cabriole 
pattern. Stretchers, when used, were 
commonly of the rising saltire type and 
displayed shaping. Such tables were in- 
tended to stand forth in the room and 
occupy a conspicuous place. They were 
chiefly considered from a formal and 
decorative point of view. 

There were also the oblong, fiat- 
topped writing tables. These were of 
much the same general type, but were 
customarily devoid of stretchers, had a 
top whose edges were either straight or 
else but slightly shaped, and frequently 
had one or more drawers in the under- 
framing. This type of table, even more 
than the table de salon, persisted into 
the Louis Seize period and beyond. In 
both cases, however, the dominant style 
dictated the particulars of forra, and 
during the reign of Louis XVI cabriole 
legs gave place to straight tapered legs, 
of more or less columnar lines, display- 


| ing fluting and other architectural items 


derived from Classic antiquity; curved 
edges became punctiliously straight; and 
shaped underframing yielded to recti- 
linear rigidity. 

Customs and Influences 


It may seem strange that amidst all 
the multiplicity of tables one finds so 
little reference to what we should con- 
sider most essential—big tables made 
specifically for dining purposes. To 
understand this fact, we must take into 
account the habits of the people. Din- 


| ing together at a common table, even 


though the distinctions of seating “above 
the salt” or “below the salt” might be 
scrupulously observed, seems never to 
have found as much favor in France as 
it did in England. Indeed, through a 
great part of the 18th Century the 
Gallic and feudal custom obtained of 


| eating alone unless there chanced to be 
| present someone of equal rank to sit at 


table and share one’s bread, so that the 
Duchesse d’Orleans, in one of her let- 
ters, quite justifiably complains of bore- 
dom to extinction at being obliged 
always to eat alone, surrounded by 
servants and people in waiting watching 
her and counting every mouthful. “That 
is why I despatch my dinner in less than 
half an hour,” she writes, and we can 
well sympathize with her motives for 
haste. For these not very comfortable 


| repasts small portable tables, sometimes 


with drop leaves, were used. 

It is not until the latter part of the 
18th Century that one finds the specific 
term “table & manger” and then, sig- 


nificantly enough, this same piece of 
furniture is given the alternative name 
“table a l’Anglaise.” It is, therefore, 
practically synchronous with the begin- 
ning of the Louis Seize style. These 
tables were often round in shape, with 
two drop leaves so that they could be 
placed against the wall when not in use, 
or else they might be made in two parts 
in the familiar D-end form and be ca- 
pable of indefinite extension by means of 
leaves to be inserted at pleasure between 
the two D’s. 

Console tables enjoyed unimpaired 
popularity throughout the 18th Century 
and the early years of the 19th. Under 
each succeeding phase of style they 
faithfully reflected the dominant fea- 
tures of form and decoration. Small 
bedside tables, work-stands, and all the 
other retinue of occasional tables like- 
wise recorded the reigning vogue of con- 
tour and ornament. With reference to 
work-stands and small tables of the 
Louis Seize period it is worth noting 
that low metal galleries often surround- 
ed the tops and that a shelf was not in- 
frequently placed between the top and 
the floor. 

It is also worth noting that certain 
shapes seems to have been characteristic 
of the several eras. In the Louis Quinze 
period, notwithstanding the pronounced 
preference for curving lines, table tops 
were commonly square or oblong in 
shape. In the Louis Quinze period, not- 
withstanding the pronounced preference 
for curving lines, table tops were com- 
monly square or oblong in shape. In 
the Louis Seize period round and oval 
tops, especially among the smaller tables, 
enjoyed almost equal vogue with square 
and round shapes. 


The Round Tables 


In the Directoire and Empire periods 
there was a distinct preference for round 
tables which ranged in size all the way 
from the diminutive ‘tables de déjeuner,” 
in two stages, with a top barely suffi- 
cient to accommodate an extremely lim- 
ited appointment of eating accessories, 
to the large round table with ornate sup- 
ports, intended to occupy a central and 
decorative position. In their zeal for 
what they fancied to be exact archaeo- 
logical propriety, not a few people under 
the Directoire and Empire were content 
to dine or sup from small round tables 
that were little more than tripods. 

The materials from which tables were 
made during the Louis Quinze period 
were either walnut or else some soft 
wood, often much carved, and intended 
to be painted or gilt. Marqueterie and 
figured veneer also were in common use 
and tables of this sort were, in addition, 
very frequently embellished with elab- 
orate ormolu mounts. Mahogany, too, 
was used, but not to such an extent as 
during the Louis Seize, Directoire and 
Empire periods. Lacquer and Vernis 
Martin likewise played their parts 
among the decorative resources and 
figured marble was often employed for 
table tops. 

In the Louis Seize period, besides ma- 
hogany, which by then had become of 
frequent occurrence, marqueterie and 
figured veneer, paint, zilding and lacquer 
were extensively employed. In _ the 
Directoire and Empire periods mahog- 
any was the chosen material, with 
oftentimes elaborate and profuse brass 
or gilt mounts, but paint and gilding 
were also used. Carving during all the 
periods, though with varying motifs, 
was a usual decorative process. 


Chair Designs 


Comfort and elegance were the key- 
notes of the seating furniture devised 
during the Louis Quinze period. In 
comfort the chairs made up for the lack 
of really comfortable domesticity we 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Means more than 
decorative jurniture 


IT MEANS IDEAS 
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Tobey 


Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Complete Service In 
Interior Furnishing 


Skilled artists in our own studios; ex- 
quisite hand-made furniture from our 
own shops; extensive galleries showing 
the choice of the world’s finest mar- 
kets in furniture, hangings and rugs; 
and warehouses filled with fine furni- 
ture in anticipation of the present 
scarcity; these are but a few of the 
special interior furnishing facilities 


afforded to Tobey patrons. 


The TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY 
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Danersk Decorative Furniture 


@ The unusual service that we offer in special color 
schemes for individual settings is apt to make our 
friends forgetful of the fact that we have achieved 
distinction in natural wood finishes. 

@ The same master cabinet makers who came to us 
from Scotland originally are with us today and our 
designs have steadily increased in beauty and num 
ber. We pride ourselves on the joinery of our 
Sheraton inlaid dining room furniture, the rich tones 
of our old English carved pieces and the luxurious 
character of our upholstered furniture for living 
room use. 

@ Consult us about any special problems for your 
formal rooms as well as your decorative breakfast 


rooms and bed rooms 


@ As makers we assume full responsibility for our 


work. 


g A call at our sales rooms will give you pleasure 
whether you are contemplating purchasing or not. 


@ Buy through your dealer, decorator or direct. 


Send for new Catalog Number of “The Danersk” A-4 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 


First Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor 
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D) Gy Good Furniture’ 


—is expressed and 
exemplified in the 
William and Mary 
chair here  illus- 
trated made pos- 
sible only by many 
years of application 
to period designs 
exclusively. 

Exhibited at 

al] better class 


furniture shops. 


[Thx Figin a| 
‘Simonds\ 


\Company 
Furniture 
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NY 
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GRASS RUGS 


MADE IN AMERICA 


(lhe Jdeal Floor C jovering + 


HEN buying a piano a woman asks for a certain 
kind of plano She knows before she buys it just 
what kind of a piano she wants and why. 


It is just as important in buying grass rugs to insist 
on getting the genuine CREX. There is the same rel- 
ative difference in tone and quality 


CREX rugs are sanitary and made to withstand or- 
dinarily hard usage on any floor. Easily cleaned with 
out beating they lighten the burden of housekeeping 
while their low cost makes them particularly desirable 


Solid and beautifully blended colors in a wide range 
of patterns to harmonize with room decorations. 


Beware of imitations, some of which are even made 
of split or crushed straw Buy ( REX rugs the poptu- 
lar favorite in millions of homes—they'll please you. 


CREX is easily said and easily read. The name 
woven in the side binding provides an ineffaceable 


identification mark 


Handsomely illustrated catalog showing 

actual colors and sizes of the three CREX 

weaves DE LUXE, HERRINGBONE and 
REGULAR —mailed free on request. 


CREX CARPET 


CQO., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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House & Garden 


Tables and Chairs of 18th Century France 


(Continued from page 90) 


seem to discern in the generality of con- 
temporary table design. There were 
armchairs aplenty with upholstered 
seats and backs, wing chairs upholstered 
all over; bergéres or armchairs with 
continuous upholstery attained a mark 
hitherto undreamed of. Besides the 
sofas, which corresponded in design 
with the chairs, there were comfortable 
stools, large and small, both oblong and 
square. 

Perhaps the most characteristic of 
Louis Quinze chair shapes is that of the 
armchair with broad, shaped seat, and 
approximately square back with shaped 
outline. With a few of the earlier 
chairs and stretchers, such bracing was 
soon discarded and the grace of the 
cabriole legs appeared without the dis- 
tracting horizontal line. Chair frames 
were ordinarily either of walnut or of 
some white wood intended to be painted 
or painted and gilt. Side chairs, whether 
with caned or upholstered seats and 
backs, corresponded .closely in contour 
with the armchairs. Whether the frames 
were orfiate or simple in their carving, 
they all had the same swinging grace. 
For upholstery the usual materials were 
brocades, tapestry, or printed linen, and 
occasionally leather. Caned chairs often 
had loose cushions. 

In the Louis Seize period legs were 
almost invariably straight and tapered, 
although one pattern of chair, not un- 
common, had forelegs of a very re- 
strained cabriole curve. Arms were 
commonly straight from front to back, 
with a sweeping curve upward to the 
junction with the backpost. Backs are 
usually square, round, oval, flaring, 
shaped, or with some form of lyre pat- 
tern conspicuously introduced. Sofas 
and stools reflected the same types of 
design. Side chairs, especially during 
the latter part of the period, frequently 


American 


had upholstered or caned seats but 
carved backs into which the lyre, fret- 
work, or some comparable form of con- 
ventionalized motif was introduced. Be- 
sides frames of walnut or of painted 
wood, mahogany was used. The usual 
upholstery materials were the same as 
in the preceding period, with the addi- 
tion of pleasing striped silks and bro- 
cades. 


Directoire and Empire Chairs 


The characteristic seating furniture of 
the Directoire period had straight legs 
or else legs with a single restrained 
curve, flaring outward toward the foot 
in the manner of the old Roman curule 
chairs. The backs also frequently dis- 
played the same outward flaring curule 
shape and had a fine swing. Side chairs, 
though often with upholstered seats, 
usually incorporated a lyre, fretwork, 
or some like carved design in the back, 
and often had a broad, rolled top-rail. 
Painted wood and mahogany were com- 
monly employed for frames. Even the 
side chairs, which were made of such 
cheaper woods as elm or beech, com- 
monly displayed the same frets or 
carved motifs in the backs. 

The Empire period, in all except the 
curule type of chairs, inclined to exceed- 
ing substantiality and oftentimes to pon- 
derosity and pomposity. The motifs, 
whether straight or curved legs were 
used, were all supposedly drawn either 
from Classic architectural precedents or 
else from the patterns of such Greek 
or Roman furniture as the archaeolo- 
gists had discovered. 

Mahogany with profuse and ornate 
brass mounts, or else white wood paint- 
ed and gilt, made the frames, while the 
upholstery consisted chiefly of silks, 
satins and brocades of strong and in- 
sistent colors. 


Decoration 


(Continued from page 35) 


the chief points to receive first con- 
sideration in the selection of furniture 
for a home. Failure to realize these 
principles has resulted in the market 
being flooded with much modern so- 
called “period” furniture, having noth- 
ing at all to recommend it, and casting 
a slur on the craftsmanship of those 
nations of which it is distantly rem- 
iniscent. 

Decoration should be more than 
mere plagiarism. The Greeks taught 
us that beauty and comfort can be 
synonymous. From sad experience we 
continually learn that ugliness and dis- 
comfort invariably go hand in hand. 
Perhaps because some scholarly re- 
search is involved as a pre-requisite, it 
is most unusual to find any modern in- 
terior decoration carrying the mind 
back, in inspiration, to an age preced- 
ing the medieval period in Europe. 

Thus to turn the pages of history, and 
to do it with success, must be rated in- 
deed a very high and refreshing achieve- 
ment. That it can be done without 
sacrificing either comfort, beauty, or 
modern utility, three of our illustrations 
will prove. 

The interiors here presented show two 
views of the living hall in the home of 
a celebrated New York architect. The 
inspiration is Greek, but Greek art 
adapted to the every-day life of a re- 
fined American home. American mate- 
rials and native craftsmanship were 
used without losing any of the atmos- 
phere and dignity dominating the whole 
scheme. Kentucky stone was used for 
the entablature and columns, flanking 
the mantel breast, while the mante! it- 
self is of Alabama marble. 


Notwithstanding its classic frame- 
work, the fireplace is a delightful spot— 
suggestive of social reunions around a 
log fire at the day’s end. And to start 
one’s imagination wandering, there, in 
the panel above, is Dionysius setting out 
on a voyage of discovery. 

The Chinese biscuit-hued pots and 
the green-blue Rakka vase standing be- 
tween them on the mantel shelf, provide 
the color inspiration, in varying tones 
of tan and blue. 

Graceful carved draperies on an 
Etruscan tomb suggested the wall hang- 
ings, while the paintings beneath are 
derived from those in the House of 
Livia on the Palatine Hill in Rome. 

The reclining couches, chairs, stools 
and dining table (the last being three 
sides of a hollow square on plan, in or- 
der to facilitate quick service when 
guests are present), all show their 
Greek origin, but are the acme of 
modernity in comfort and convenience. 

One illustration shows the entrance 
hall and stairway. A “Walking Naiad” 
in bronze replaces the usual newel post. 
Extending from ground to upper floors, 
there is a pierced bronze screen, accessi- 
ble at all times while ascending the 
stairs. This obviates the need for 
either hand rail or balustrading. 

The same principles, applied in a dif- 
ferent way, are responsible for the en- 
trance hall in our next illustration. 
There is a faint suggestion of Italian 
inspiration in the floor treatment and 
the judicious use of wrought iron, rich 
color being introduced by the tapestry 
and window draperies. 

At the end of the enticing vista is the 

(Continued on page 94) 
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UST think of your real need of a high-grade, small-size 

tractor—compact, powerful, and with unusual stability,— 

that will out-work any horse at cultivation or soil prepara- 
tion; out-distance, out-tire and out-last him; and then starve 
him to death in economy of maintenance! 

Such a machine is the New Britain Tractor. Guided as easily 
as a wheelbarrow and occupying little more space—no compli- 
cated controls—no awkward cranking. 

It will plow, harrow, disc, cultivate, drill or haul any one-horse 
implement or load. It will dodge obstructions, work between 
narrow rows, straddle crops 8 to 13 inches high, creep under low 
branches, and work up as close as you want to fences, walls and 
bushes. 

Still more! The New Britain Tractor delivers 6 h.p. on the 
belt and drives saws, grinders, silo fillers, pumps, dynamos, or 
other machines within the limit of its power. 

In design, workmanship and material the New Britain Tractor 
has no superior in any tractor at any price. It is built by me- 
chanics trained to precision work in fine materials, in a factory 
world-famous for thirty-two years for the excellence of its 
products. 

Built in two models. 
sent free on request. 








Both are described in detail in booklet, 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE CO. 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


BRANCHES 


San Francisco 
Detroit 





New York 
Philadelphia 


Cleveland 
Chicago 


DEALERS 


Here is a new machine for an existing need; a new field and 
a new profit for you. We are ready to close with responsible 
dealers who are sufficiently aggressive to profit to the utmost 
by our national advertising. Write, stating lines now handled. 


















































This Man Can Cut from Four to 


Five Acres of Grass Per Day 


This man takes care of the lawn 
and grounds on the estate of 


Thomas A. Edison, West Or- 
ange, N. J. Where he formerly 
required three or four helpers 
he now does the work alone and 
does it easily. 
For keeping the lawn in. fine 
shape—rolled smooth and grass 
nicely cut—was the hard part 
of the job. It kept two or three 
men busy most of the time. 
But the Ideal Power Lawn 
Mower solved the problem just 
as it has for hundreds of others 
who have large lawns to care for. 
Advantages of the Ideal 


| The Ideal is a power mower and 


roller in one and the sod is rolled 
every time the grass is cut. This 
keeps it smooth, firm and free 
from bumps. The Ideal is scien- 
tifically designed to keep lawns 
in fine condition. The weight is 
just right for steady year around 
work. 

The Mower has a thirty-inch cut 
and one man can easily mow four 
or five acres of grass per day at 


| an operating expense of about 


fifty cents for fuel and oil. 
Cuts Close to Walks, Trees and 
Shrubbery 
Machine turns easily and_ will cut 
close up to walks, trees, flower beds 


and shrubbery. 





IDEAL POWER LAWN 


When running over walks, drive- 
Ways, pavements, etc., the operator 
simply lifts the cutting mower from 
the ground by means of a conven- 
iently placed lever. This feature is 
also important in the early spring 
when it is desired to use the ma- 
chine for rolling only. Simply lift 
up the cutting mower, add more 


weight if required, and you have 
the most convenient power roller 
imaginable. 


The success of the Ideal is due to 
its sturdy and powerful, yet simple; 
construction. No clutches or com- 
plicated parts to wear and get out 
of order. The Motor is built in our 
own shop and designed especially 
for the work. 

Owners of large estates, 
parks, golf clubs, country 
cemeteries, etc., are all 
Ideal Tractor Lawn 
great success. 


public 
clubs, 
using the 
Mower with 


Special Cutting Mower for Putting 
Greens 
For work on golf courses we fur- 
nish, at slight additional cost, a 
special set of cutting blades for use 
on the putting greens. In less than 
five minutes the regular 80” blade 
can be substituted for cutting the 
fairway. 
When desired, we also furnish, as 
an extra, a riding trailer which 
fastens to the frame and permits 
the operator to ride and at the 
same time have the same easy con- 
trol as when walking. 
You can secure the Ideal through 
your dealer direct or from our fac- 
tory. Write today for 
and further details, 


MOWER COMPANY 


catalogue 


R. E. OLDS, Chairman 


425 Kalamazoo Street 


Boston, 51-52 N. Market St. 
New York, 270 West St. 





Los Angeles, 222-224 N. Los Angeles Ave. 
Philadelphia, 709 Arch St. 
Pittsburgh, 108-16 W. Park Way, N. 8. 


Lansing, Michigan 


Chicago, 533 8. Dearborn St. 
Portiand, 55 N. Front St 
Toronto, 17 N, Temperance St. 
Cleveland, 1227 W. 9th St. 
London, E. C., 63 Farringdon St. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER 
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“THEY ARE GOOD TASTE” 











Why 


42 different varieties 


7 


e 


Because 


these 42 varieties give 
just the fragrant leaves 

no more and no less— 
whose distinctive flavor 
and aroma can make the 


miracle Pall Mall blend. 


Conveniently packed in boxes of 
10, so and 100 for Club, Home and 


Office. Plain or Cork 





PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


Ome shilling three pence in London 


Thirty cents here 



































American 


Amusing as this bathtub 
hidden by a Louis XV lit 
de repos may be, it has 
no place.in an American 
home when America leads 
the world in bathroom 
equipment 


Decoration 


(Continued from page 92) 


breakfast room, the lattice covered 
walls expressing the same feeling of re- 
finement and simplicity shown in the 
previous illustration. It was a delight- 
ful idea to have Nature collaborate in 
giving a last finishing touch to the walls 
with her trailing vines and the abund- 
ant use of flowers. 

To the vagaries of the English cli- 
mate, without doubt, is to be attribu- 
ted the unusual originality and variety 
in fireplace design to be found from cot 
to palace. It always has been the cen- 
ter of English home life, and it is 
therefore not surprising that from the 
earliest times so much attention should 
have been lavished upon the chimney 
corner 

Of all these types, possibly more has 
been written about the “ingle nook” 
than any other. Tramping across the 
Surrey Downs, one may stop for re- 
freshment at some old farmhouse and 
step out of the 20th Century into just 
such an interior as that here depicted. 
The walls and roof are of rough finished 
plaster, the latter supported by heavy 
wood beams, great care having been 
given to the finish and joinery in order 
to secure the necessary effect. Nothing 
could be more inviting than the two 
large upholstered sofas flanking the 
fireplace. 

An added home-like note is given by 
the wrought iron candelabra containing 
real candles, not electric lights. These, 
of course, merely augment the general 
lighting scheme, but are a delightful 
adjunct. 

If the acme of decorating achieve- 
ment is to give the house a “lived-in” 
atmosphere, then that object seems to 
have been most successfully attained in 
the next four illustrations. These in- 
teriors rely for effect upon those de- 
tails which one admires so much in the 
many Colonial houses clustering around 
Salem and its vicinity. Simple paneled 
walls, painted cream or very pale gray, 
one-toned floor coverings, or where the 
floor is left uncovered the use of a few 
well-chosen rugs instead of an all-over 
carpet. Circular-headed niches or closets 
for the display of family china and 
then, to complete the scheme, well-se- 


lected furniture— American reproduc- 
tions of antique pieces in accordance 
with the period the house represents. 

The first impression on entering a 
room of this kind is a sense of satisfy- 
ing completeness; nothing could be 
added or taken away without destroy- 
ing the harmony. If later we dissect 
the scheme, we find that many small 
things have contributed to the ultimate 
effect. The varying widths and uneven 
jointing in the floor planks, the contour 
and proportion between the several 
members of cornice, panel molding and 
door trim—the sense of spaciousness 
given by plain wall surfaces. 

Another illustration in which those 
features predominate is that of the card 
room in a country house, especially in- 
teresting because much of the inspira- 
tion was taken from the beautiful In- 
dependence Hall in Philadelphia. Sim- 
plicity of the wood mantel is relieved 
by a little carving on the side brackets 
and a carved festoon of display above. 
Walls and woodwork are painted 1 
warm shade of tan which with dull 
blue, black, and the use of some well- 
chosen chintz completes the color 
scheme. 

The foregoing illustrations prove be- 
yond doubt that refinement, originality 
and comfort are attainable without 
slavishly copying the art of other coun- 
tries. 

Every great nation in the past has 
developed artistic self-expression through 
certain controlling influences, as _ set 
forth at the beginning of this article. 
Details deemed most suitable towards 
the furtherance of their aims they bor- 
rowed and adapted from other nations. 
Trained native craftsmen interpreted 
these details through local materials 
with the results we so much admire to- 
day. 

American materials properly Ameri- 
canized in their preparation and having 
due regard to fitness, place and pur 
pose are a refreshing outlet from the 
circumscribed limits that see so much 
good in any foreign product, overlook- 
ing the original application, and using 
with miserable error that which neither 
fits nor serves best. 
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Revolutionizes the 
Care of Clothi 

















Garment Care System 





eee ta Salah of peoplehave been 


awakened to anew conception of clothin3, 
care by installing, the revolutionizin?, 
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Dodson Wren Hi 
4 compartments, 
in. high, 18 it 
diameter. 
























Dodson_Sexangular 
Flicker House, 16% 
in. long, 12 in. wide, 





ouse, 
28 


1. in 


Price $5.00. 
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Dodson Bluebird House, 4 
compartments. 21 in. high, 18 
in. in diameter. Price $5.00. 
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Price $14.00. 
Other styles up to 


Not Merely a Bird House— 
But ‘‘A Bird Homestead’’ 


It’s the DODSON 


EEE : 

: It’s the Dodson Bird House which attracts and 

: wins the songbirds, and it’s the same Dodson Bird ? 
It makes orderliness possible and eliminates ape td el gy gy ty 
the crude hooks that pull parments out of Dodson that returning birds, seeking a nesting-place, ¢ 

° ‘ with uncanny accuracy insist on occupying the house t 
shape. It saves its small cost in better Zar- they left in the Fall, if it is there, 
ment care and decreases pressing, bills in a { The sturdy Dodson House is there—just as strong, but i 


sinple season. 


Consult your architect and he will tcll you 
that there is a saving, in space equivalent to 
$500 in the cost of erecting, a modern $10,000 
house if the closets are planned for this 
system. 


Knape & Vogt Carriers are heavily nickeled 
and roller-bearin3. They operate easily on 
a telescoping, slide. A slight pull brings a 
whole wardrobe outintotheroom. Selection 
is easy and you can leave it out for an airin, 


This system of jarment care modernizes 
closets in old ornew homes, apartment houses, 
hotels, clubs, lodges, etc. Installation in old 
closets. ; is easily effected by attachin}, over 
top of door casin?,andto rear wall. A screw 
driver is the only tool required. Carriers 
are made in all sizes from 12 to 60 inches 
in length. The cost ranges from $2.50 to 
$5.00 for lengths that fit closets in most homes. 
On sale at hardware and department stores. If not 


immediately obtainable at yours, write us giving closet 
dimensions and we will see that you are supplied, 


KNAPE & VOGT MEG. CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 
New York, 168 Church Street 


St. Louis, Title Guarantee Bldg. 
San Fri ancisco, Rialto Bldg. 


Chicago, 546 Washington Blvd, 
Boston, 86 High St. 
Minneapolis, Soo Line Bldg. 

















more inviting from a winter’s battling of the elements, for it 
has aged and become a part of the Nature surrounding. Con 
structed of thoroughly seasoned Red Cedar, Oak, Cypress ana ty 
selected White Pine, nails and cleats coated to revist rust, 
painted with strictly pure lead and oil, its permanency is 

assured. } 


Order Now—™* most charming and effective way 


to protect trees, shrubs and flowery 
from insects is by our native songbirds, and their beauty 
and song insure a cheery environment 
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deep. Doason wvurple Martin 
Price $5.00. House (vottage style) 28 
compartments, 32 x 27 in. 


$65.00 


Mr. Dodson will supervise and stake out the proper loca b YY 








tion for his houses, insuring success, if transportation and 
expenses are provided. b 


Free Bird Book—Sent on Request 


—illustrating Dodson Line, giving prices; alse beautiful 
colored bird picture free, 


Joseph H. Dod 


Dodson 


son President American Audubon Assoc 
731 Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, tll. 
Sparrow Trap guaranteed 
of these quarrelsome pests. 


to rid your grounds 
Price $8.00. 
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To vr  salad~—to care fsa 


the fruit, 


milk, and meats of a large 


bousehold - nog tama of the modern menage 
where the importance of sanitation and the niceties of 


perfed service are equally regarded 


Open the door of your iceless 
refrigerator. VVhat do you see? 
A dry, sanitary comparwment filled 
with a real ardic chill, That white 
frosted pipe maintains a far lower 
temperature than is possible with 
melung ice. 

Look at the fruit and meats. Aren't 
they cold firm — wholesome ? 
Feel the botles of certified milk— 
far too cold for germs to develop. 
The health of your household 
depends on the preservation of 
its food. 


BRUNSWICK 


REFRIGERATING 
tot | ee Pe 


Perfed service depends on having 
things cold that are meant to be 
cold, 

The sparkle and worth of a dinner 
--the comfort of your guests—the 
joy of lienitless ice to fill a melon 
or to freeze a dessert—al) these 
are made easy with a Brunswick 
Refrigerating Plant. 

Aside from all this, the Brunswick 
manufa@ures ice in unlimited 


Whether you are building for yourself or others, write today or use 
anached coupon —we'll respond without delay. 


BRUNSWICK 





REFRIGERATING CO. 


NEW JERSEY 





nee WwW BRUNSWHECOEKE, 
Shes etend a tanteee 
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My architeut’s name is 


feerature and rokn cocapmetige > on AR” 
enclosed. 
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With a large electric range it is unnecessary to have additional canning 


machinery, 


as the sterilizing of the jars can be done in the oven 


The Equipment Required for Canning 
and Preserving 


(Continued from page 63) 


the laws of cleanliness must be observed 
to a scrupulous degree. The table 
scoured and covered with oil cloth, to 
prevent dirt; refuse cans near at hand 
to prevent any accumulations of bac- 


teria or decay; containers and tops 
boiled at least fifteen minutes before 
using, and used as soon after as is pos- 


sible, and then inverted either in water 
or on an exquisitely clean surface until 
used. Rubber rings for sealing jars must 
be cleaned immediately before using by 
dropping, for one minute, into a boiling 
solution of soda and water (one quart 
of water to one teaspoonful of soda) 
ind removing quickly from fire to pre 
vent rubber deterioration. Buy only 
the very best rubber rings on the mar- 
ket or else your crop may fail. New 
rings must be bought for every canning 
and preserving process 

Preserving is the result when whole 
fruits are cooked in syrup until the 
syrup’ is clear and transparent. The 
object is to have the fruit thoroughly 
permeated with the syrup. Preserving 
then is the process of introducing syrup 
into the fruit 

A United States Government author- 
ity says: “In order to prevent shrink- 
age it is necessary to put fruit at first 
into this syrup and increase its density 
slowly enough for diffusion to take place 





Effectit 


Of course, only a few jars 








and for the fruit to be permeated with 
the syrup. This is done by boiling the 
fruit in syrup or by alternately cooking 
and allowing the product to stand im- 
mersed in the syrup, the density of the 
syrup being increased by evaporation or 
by substituting a heavier syrup for the 
lighter one after each period of stand 
ing. If at any time the fruit shrivels 
or wrinkles the syrup should be made 
less dense by the addition of water. If 
this process be carried on gradually 
enough the fruit may be completely 
saturated with sugar (as is the case 
with crystallized products) without 
shrinking.” 


Density Measures 


When there is much preserving to do, 
and absolute accuracy is a saver of 
money and time, a measure is used for 
determining the density of the liquids 
This is called a saccharometer. It is 
inexpensive, about the same price as a 
thermometer, and consists of a long 
glass spindle like a thermometer with a 
scale on it, but, instead of mercury, the 
bulb is full of shot. When put in a 
vessel of water it rests at the bottom 
of the vessel and registers zero. As the 


density increases the spindle rises until 
the solution is saturated with sugar at 
(Continued on page 98) 
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e sterilizing can also be done in an electric fireless cooker. 


can be handled at one time 
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ADJUSTO 


PLANT SUPPORTS 


N absolutely indispen- 
4% sable appliance for the 
up-to-date garden either 
vegetable or flower. A 
sturdy, hard-wood stake 7% 
of an inch square, 3, 4 or 5 
feet long, with a strong wire 





When you urite, support instantly adjustable to the re- 
ask for our free quired height, with no tool except 
catalog the hands. Stake and wire painted 





ete green making them inconspicuous. 


- The “Adjusto” saves space because 
\ CO’ it keeps your plants in the air and 
’ 1A sun, and from the ground. Enables 

q \ WS : 
. ES you to grow premium-grade blooms, 
} \ so increases growth and fruitfulness. 
\ “Adjusto” supported tomatoes ripen 


ad to perfection. “Adjusto” supports 
"4 bring out the full beauty of Dahlias, 


Chrysanthemums and all the slender, 


This is the tall-growing varieties. They will help 
way you , iV g 
adtee® a you to cultivate close to the plant and 





either for your own enjoyment or 
exhibition. 


| Bu ““Adjustos” at a garden 
/ 


supply store or write direct to us. 























FORREST SEED COMPANY, Cortland, N. Y. 


Honest Seeds, Honest Prices, Honest Packets 
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Plant them for Profit, or for Ounmiet. 
Eat them for Health. Sell them for Wealth. 


If your available space is small, a few vigorous, hardy, 
healthy Nut Trees will prove valuable for Decoration, 
Shade, and your Household Table Suppiy. 

For Farms, Orchards, or Estates, Nut Trees will prove a safe 
and sure investment, yielding large and profitable returns that can- 
not be influenced by fluctuations of Stock Exchanges. 


English Walnut Trees 


from our Glenwood Nurseries are specially bred to severe zero cli- 
mates, and will thrive successfully with their iron-clad vigor and 
vitality. 


HICKORIES, FILBERTS and BUTTERNUTS 


are beautiful and produce prolific crops of sweet, nutritious nuts. 
Put your money in this safest of all investments, Nature’s own 

Bank, and after two or three years’ growth your returns will be 

surprisingly satisfactory and pleasing. 

We furnish only rugged, acclimated trees, grown under severe 

» climatic conditions, with the temperature often below zero. 


SATISFACTION IS REASONABLY SURE, WHETHER 
B YOU GROW THEM FOR BEAUTY, PLEASURE OR 
_ PROFIT. 





Our 1920 Catalog and Planting Guide includes 
Nut Cul.ure, Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, etc. FREE, on request. 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


Glenwood Nursery (Est’d 1866) 
1911 Main St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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AN you guess what lies behind this camou- 

flaging “wall of beauty’? The thought 
of anything ugly or of a backyard litter never 
even occurs to you to spoil the picture! 


If your house looks down on ugly back- 
yards, or some neighbor's garage stares you 
in the face, if a crude billboard interrupts 
you every time you look through the window 
or if any other objectionable view makes the 
neighborhood unpleasant for you, why not 
blot it out with a screen of foliage! 


It is easily done—with very little effort, at small 
cost, and without offending anybody, since it can 
be planned as to give no suggestion of its purpose— 
and in the meantime you add to the assets of the 
neighborhood in beauty and pleasure. 


Where evergreens can be used, they are often 
the most effective, as they preserve their dense green 
foliage the year round. If the available room will 
permit only of a straight row of trees, you will find 
the Arborvitae, the Lombardy Poplar, the European 
Beech, or even the Weeping Willow, most desirable 
for your purpose. If a wider area is at your dis- 
posal, we suggest an irregularly arranged border of 
large flowering shrubs, which will not only hide 
effectually the objectionable outlook, but give an 


uninterrupted succession of flowers during the blos- - 


soming period, and thus yield no hint of their 
homely purpose. 


We must, of course, know the object to be 
hidden, its height and breadth, and its distance 
from you; but just write us and tell us your problem, 
and you will soon learn how we can help you to 
remedy the situation. 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM. H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Trenton,NJ 


On Screening Things Si View 
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Coal end Gasolene-gas Range 
with White-enameled Hood, de 
signed for the F. W. Woolworth 
Residence at Glen Core ) 
(. PP. H. Gilbert, Architect 








The 


In the better American homes, the highest type of 
kitchen range is a necessity. In the majority of 
cases the ranges are built to order to satisfy unusual 
conditions. As illuminating gas was not available 
for fuel when 


Deane’s French Range 


shown here was ordered, a combination coal and gaso- 
lene-gas range was designed. The coal section consists of 
two fire boxes, two large ovens with platform-drop doors, 
and generous surface space for cooking. The gasolene- 
gas section has one oven, an open top with interchange- 
able bars and a broiler in the deullieolate shelf. The 
hood, which draws cooking vapors into the flue, has re- 
inforced wire glass panels at either end and at the back 
to illuminate the range during the day. Electric lights 
inside the hood give needed light at night. 


Highest Type of Kitchen Range 


Armco rust resisting iron is used wherever possible in 
Deane’s French Ranges. The employment of this metal 
combined with the sturdy type of construction insures 
long life. These ranges are noted for quick firing, even 
distribution of heat and uniformly satisfactory results 
in use. Because they are better built, they naturally are 
higher priced than ordinary ranges. 


Prominent Americans in all parts of the country are depending 
upon Deane’s French Ranges and other kitchen equipment because 
of their own experience or the good judgment of their architects 
Our portfolio “The Heart of the Home” shows a few recent insta! 
lations of builtto-order ranges (burning coal, electricity, gas, nat- 
ural-gas, and gasolene-gas), sanitary cook's tables, plate-warmers, 
ete. Ask your architect to specify Deane’s French Range and send 
for “The Heart of the Home.” 


Kitchen Outfitters Since 1859 
BRAMHALL; DEANE Co. 
263-265 West 36" St.New York. NY. 
RAC EE A TTS 











House & Gardexr 


The Equipment Required for Canning 
and Preserving 


(Continued from page 9%) 


the temperature indicated, the reading 
being one hundred. This, however, is 
the Balling scale. The Brix scale is 
more accurate and is more expensive. 
When using a saccharometer use a 250 
cubic centimeter glass cylinder, or a 
brass saccharometer cup for the liquid. 

The preserving kettle and the rest of 
the list of tools can be used for pre- 
serving. For cooling, enamel or alu- 
minum trays are the best. Fruits will 
discolor tin. When jars are full, as 
mentioned before, slip a paddle, silver 
knife (silver doesn’t discolor fruit) or 
spatula through the fruit next to the 
container when packed to remove air 
bubbles. 


Aluminum Utensils 


Aluminum is light and enduring and 
contrary to allegations, cooking acids in 
aluminum utensils does no harm what- 
ever. In fact, if any chemical action 
should take place, it does in the alu- 
minum, and not in the food. Chemists 
use it to cook acids in sometimes which 
is a proof of the harmlessness of it in 
cooking fruit acids. 

If compounds were formed with 
aluminum, they are entirely harmless 
and have no more effect than any of 
the organic salts. Salts solutions can 
be cooked in aluminum, but don’t store 
a concentrated brine as pickling mix- 
tures in aluminum, or the aluminum 
may become pitted. 

To clean aluminum never use a strong 
alkali. Steel wool is the best cleanser 
on the market at present. If when a 
utensil is washed any slight stains or 
discoloration on the inside are imme- 
diately removed with some steel wool 
and soap, the metal can be kept in a 
bright and shiny condition all the time. 

Oxalic acid is often recommended as 
one means of removing the discoloration 
from aluminum, as it unites so readily 
with the iron or mineral deposit which 
sometimes forms on the aluminum from 
the action of hard water. This, how- 
ever, we do not generally recommend 
as it is not a safe plan to have it around. 

Enamel Ware 


Enamel ware has a steel basis coated 
with porcelain. Probably no cooking 
utensil has so long and classic an inheri- 
tance, for enamel on metal, as jewelry, 
comes to us from the ancients, but it is 
not until modern times that this process 
has been used for cookery. 

The porcelain or enamel is so spread, 
hardened and annealed or tempered that 
it is about as elastic as the steel and 
therefore does not break or crack under 
high temperatures. But the cheaper 
qualities are not reliable; consequently 
buy the best. There is no chance of 
appendicitis in using enamel ware for 
never has any intestinal disturbance 
been found to have originated from 
chipping enamel (as has bean said by 
enamel’s enemies) 

So have no fear about using good 
quality enamel or aluminum or any 
other of the best quality utensils sold 
to you by reputable manufacturers. You 


are not only safe but fortunate when 
you can afford the best variety of the 
best species. 

The enamel merchants say that their 
ware is decorative and therefore lends 
charm to the kitchen because it can be 
bought in blue, green, white, gray, ma- 
roon, etc., and we add, too, that alu- 
minum is decorative and it adds a silver- 
like touch to a well put-together kitchen. 

Enamel is cleaned like a china plate, 
with plain water and good soap; where- 
as burn adheres more tightly to an 
enamel dish than an aluminum dish, it 
is easily removed and the upkeep 
simple and swift, adding much comfort 
to the housewife. 

In the purchase of any utensil, see 
that it is smooth, seamless, crackless, 
air-bubbleless, and light in weight. 


Electric Canning and Preserving 


When it comes to canning and 
preserving, the electrically equipped 
kitchen is splendidly prepared to han- 
dle this matter with the greatest ease 
and facility. Where there is a large 
electric range, it is unnecessary to have 
any additional canning machinery, for 
the sterilizing of the jars can be done 
right in the oven of the range. The jars 
may or may not be immersed in a 
water-bath, just as it suits the cook; 
without the bath is certainly easier and 
quicker, for the jars, when cold-packed 
in the usual way, are merely set on a 
rack in the oven. In this case, how- 
ever, care must be observed not to keep 
them there the full length of time pre- 
scribed in the water-bath method, lest 
the rubber rings be scorched and after- 
wards develop defects. 

Failing a large electric range, the next 
best thing is the electric fireless cooker. 
Into this, a few jars may be placed at 
a time, kept at “high heat” long enough 
for the contents to reach the boiling 
point, when the automatic time-clock 
attachment will then throw the cooker 
on the “low” for the sterilization period 
This method of canning is particularly 
desirable for suburban households 
where the kitchen garden is only of me- 
dium size; in that case the “crops” 
usually are produced in just about the 
quantity to make this the normal way 
of canning. With both of these elec- 
trical methods, it will be noticed that 
there is no huge, cumbersome and heavy 
boiler to be handled, a great labor- 
saving feature. 

In the electric kitchen, jams and 
marmalades are made in open kettles 
on top of the stove, or for that matter, 
can be cooked on the much smaller 
table appliances. The even, depend- 
able temperature furnished by electric 
heat is appreciated in these long, slow- 
cooking processes, where with other 
methods, there is danger of burning 
unless ceaseless watch is maintained. 

For a household where marmalade, 
jelly and fruit-juice making is carried 
on on a large scale, an electric fruit- 
juice extractor adds greatly to the 


rapidity with which the work can be 
done. 
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Solarium Treatment 
comes down to Hardware 
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Whether your solarium is an ordinary 
sun parlor or a place of inviting beauty 
and comfort depends upon casement win- 
dows. And the arrangement of hanging 
draperies and pot flowers is awkward un- 
less the sashes swing outward. 


INNA HALO 


“Outswung casement windows are impracti- 
cal?” Yes, except for the Monarch Control- 
Lock. With this sturdy little device you can wel- 
come the balmy air of spring simply by raising a 
little handle. Screens, curtains or your favorite 
fern in the sunlight are not disturbed by the open- 
ings and closings. 

















With the handle turned down, a sash is firmly 
locked in any position—tightly closed, wide open 
or any angle in between. Raised, you easily 
swing the sash to suit your fancy. 





At your hardware dealer’s—or send 
us his name and we'll forward 
free printed matter to both of you. 


Monarch Metal Weather Strip Co. 


Mfrs. also of Monarch Metal Weather Strip. 
5000 Penrose Street St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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Food Materials Wasted, Less 

Fuel Consumed. These are 
the economies every woman wants to 
put into effect in her kitchen. And 
they are the actual economies ac- 
complished by the 


“Double” Sterling 
The 40 feature, 2 oven, 2 fuel range 


A splendid modern range designed espe- 
cially for people who appreciate kitchen 
equipment of the finest type. 


ESS Time in the Kitchen, Less 


A trifle more expensive in its first cost per- 
haps but much less expensive to operate 
because of its inbuilt efficiency and dura- 
bility. 

Any Sterling Dealer will be glad to show 
and demonstrate the 40 features which 
make the “Double” Sterling a Distinctive 
Product. 

Or we will send you a simple descriptive 
illustrated booklet which tells the story of 
what can be accomplished by skilled work- 
men who have the best of everything with 
which to work. 


SILL STOVE WORKS 


(Established 1849) 

Rochester, N. Y. 
Makers of Sterling Coal Ranges, Sterling Scientific 
Combination Ranges and Sterling Warm Air Furnaces 
If you do not have gas connection write for catalog of 


the Sterling Range. The Range that bakes a barrel of 
flour with a single hod of coal 
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CASEMENT WINDOW HARDWARE 
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HEIMS, standing silent and defiant, 
was raked by a punishing shellfire 
from two sides for over three years. 
Today the City is being slowly re- 
stored, but Europe’s most beautiful 
cathedral is to be left as it stands, 
as a memorial. 


American divisions aided General Mangin’s troops 
in repulsing the last great attacks on 
Rheims two years ago. At Rheims, in any 
battlefield, town or in the remote corners 
of the world American Express Travelers 
Cheques are recognized and accepted as the 
standard travel funds for American travel- 
ers. They are the simplest, most conven- 
ient form of travel funds, an insurance 
against loss or theft. 


Thirty years of continued use have gained for them 
the reputation of being the—INTERNA- 
TIONAL CURRENCY. You can buy 
American Express Travelers Cheques at 
your bank or at Express offices. 


“Are you going to Europe?” 


We will be pleased to send you, free upon request, 
our 64-page booklet, “The American Trav- 
eler in Europe — 1920,” containing practical 
information about travel conditions as they 
exist in Europe today. 


Our Travel Department, with offices at the most 
important Cities here and abroad, is fully 
equipped to care for every detail of your trip. 
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Bronze wine jar from 
the collection of the 
Emperor Chien-Lung 


Ancient Chinese Art for Moderns 


(Continued from page 56) 


design was one of the things that sprang 
from it), but the great art of China 
was not imported by Europe. There 
were two reasons: First, it was zeal- 
ously cherished and guarded by the 
Chinese, who worshipped it much as 
they venerated their ancestors, and for 
a reason akin. Second, it would not 
have been admired or understood if it 
had found its way to Europe in the 
18th Century, any more than an Im- 
pressionist landscape by Monet or a 
nobly simple sculpture by Rodin would 
have been appreciated or comprehended. 
It was an obvious age, little given to 
the abstract in art, and the great Im- 
pressionist works of old China would 
have been thought rubbish. 


Early Evolution 


Chinest art passed through the stage 
of exact and minute pictorial repre- 
sentation ages and ages ago—so long, 
in fact, that the time is almost pre- 
historic. In its development Chinese 
art kept pace with the Chinese mind, 
which at an early date (reckoned by 
our western chronology) got through 
with the aggressive and objective phase 
of human experience, which now char- 
acterizes Europe and America, and set- 
tled down to reason with itself; in 
other words, became a subjective and 
“civilized” mind—a condition which, to 
present seeming, has made China, help- 
less and inert, or, as cultured Chinese 
themselves assert, has made her so im- 
movable and mighty that she is proof 
against all outside influences. “Let the 
Japanese come and conquer us if they 
choose,” say the Chinese philosophers 
of the present 
day; “we will 
swallow up Japan, 
and, after a while, 
there will be no 
more Japanese, 
just as there are 
now none of the 
Manchu race that 
conquered us a 
few hundred years 
ago.” 

The Chinese — 
even to the coolie 
—is always rea- 
soning within him- 
self, and this habit 
of rumination 
eliminates the ne- 
cessity for flour- 
ishes in order to 
get at a thing. 
The Chinese can 
see a man’s heart 
without his body, 
and, this being the 
case, why paint 
every hair on his 
head in order to 
represent a man? 


The Uselessness 
of Details 


In illustration of 
this mental habit, 
which made it un- 
necessary and 
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“Misty Moun- 
tains”, a landscape 
of the Lung Dy- 
nasty. Courtesy of 
A. W. Bahr 


cavated. It dates 
from the Han Dy- 
nasty (206 B. C.- 
24 A. D.) 


Horse’s head, ex- | 






childish to picture Figurine of a grave 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
things exactly, it attendant. Han Dy- 


65 Broadway New York City 
may be called to nasty. Courtesy of 
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Comfort 
‘Yake things Easy the Year Kound 


Install a thoroughly modern, up-to-date range in your 
kitchen—do away with your old style, inefficient stove or 
range, and take things easy. 

The DUPLEX ALCAZAR burns gas The sooner your kitchen is equipped 


and « y sly . with one of these splendid time, 
- i b. al ry — singly = & labor and money-saving 3-fuel 
gether, and can be changed in- modern ranges the sooner you will 
stantly from one to the other. begin to enjoy real cooking comfort. 
For sections where gas is not to be had, there is a Dupler-Alcazar 
now jor OIL and COAL or WOOD. Write for our literature 


Alcazar Range & 


410 Cleveland Ave., 
Heater Co., 


. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HERE fashion dictates and good taste 
has highest expression, Hartmann Ward- 
robe Trunks are most distinctively in evidence. 
The Hartmann Trade-Mark denotes quality. 
HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY 
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The Blessings 
Of Water 


Delightfully soft, healing rain water, which 
leaves the skin velvety smooth and the hair 
silken ; clear, sparkling, cold drinking water di- 
rect from the depths of the well; a plentiful 
supply of water under pressure, to keep gar- 
dens green, lawns beautiful, livestock healthy, 
and to give fire protection. You can have 
water from these sources in any home from 
V-K Water Supply Systems at an operating 
cost of one cent a day. 





2s 
WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


V-K systems have essential, exclusive, patented 
features which make them trouble-proof, depend- 
able and economical. None other can use the pat- 
ented V-K Koltap that brings water fresh from the 
well, nor the patented V-K self-priming pump that 
always starts on the first stroke and never clogs, 
nor the V-K patented wiper that keeps water from 
the oil chamber, nor the special V-K clutch-type 
motor, nor the V-K oil distributing device, nor the 
V-K automatic self-starting and _ self-stopping 
switch. 


These features are the product of fifty years of 
pump building. They are developed by the largest 
manufacturers of automatic water supply systems 
in the world. Ask your plumber or jobber in plumb- 
ing supplies about V-K Water Supply Systems. 


Another thing: No matter what electric lighting 
system you install, be sure to buy a V-K Water 
Supply System for best results. 


THE VAILE-KIMES COMPANY 


Dept. G-420 DAYTON, OHIO 


s Coupon Today 


The Vaile-Kimes Co., Dayton, Ohio. G-420 


Gentlemen:—Please send me, without obligation, a copy of 
your book, “The Modern Way,” which tells about the V-K Water 
Supply Systems. 





























A Home to be 
proud of 


\X JHEN passers-by stop to admire a 


home, the owner has reason to 
feel proud. 


You can make a house the 
envy of a street with one or two appli- 
cations of Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating. 

It beautifies and waterproofs all 
buildings of brick, stucco, or cement. 
It protects against the constant beating 
It is impervious 
to sun or storm, heat or cold, rain or 


of the hardest rains. 


snow. 


BAY STATE 
Brick nu Cement Coating 


This super-coating comes in white 
Write 


It is profusely illus- 


and a large choice of colors. 
for booklet No. 2. 
trated with photos of 
Bay State Coated 

Homes. We will 

also send you a 

sample of any 

tint you want. 

Drop us a pos- 


tal today. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 
Boston, Mass. 
New York Office, Architects’ Bldg. 























Ancient Chinese 
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This bronze wine jar 
dates from the Chow 
Dynasty (300 B. C.). 
Courtesy of Ton Ying 


Art for Moderns 


(Continued from page 100) 


mind that the early and pure religion 
of China—antedating both Taoism and 
Buddhism—was simply a worship of 
Heaven, which was probably the most 
abstract religion that has ever existed 
on the earth, as well as one of the most 
beautiful. There were no idols, and 
no object of worship at any of the 
main rites. A jade disc—a circular 
plaque with an aperture in the center— 
symbolized Heaven. The circular aper- 
ture was there to arrest the attention 
and to enable the worshipper to con- 
centrate his mind, shutting out every- 
thing else except the contemplation of 
Heaven. It tied up all his thoughts in 
his worship, eliminating all else. He 
did not require angels. There was no 
deity—only a hereafter. There was not 
even an “above”, for Heaven was too 
abstract to have a concrete location. 


Buddhism and Taoism 


This was the religion of China dur- 
ing the great Chow dynasty (1200 B. C. 
to 300 A. D.). Buddhism and Taoism 
came with the succeeding Wei dynasty, 
but they failed to change the intro- 
spection of the Chinese mind, which 
has survived down to this day, just as 
the elements of the ancient art have 
survived though polluted by outside 
influences. Hence it 
is that during the 
T’ang and Sung 
periods of Chinese 
painting, artists 
clung to the ab- 
stract method of 
representation. A 
mountain or a tree 
was represented with 
simple, free strokes, 
that left the mind 
at liberty to do 
what it would and 
to build with the 
imagination as it 
chose. In the suc- 


“4 Gorge in the 
North”, a landscape 
o} the Lung Dynas- 
'y. Courtesy of A. 

W. Bahr 

























ceeding Ming period, Chinese art be- 
came more ornate, yet retained its soul- 
ful quality. It was at this time that 
cloisonné came to be used, drawing its 
methods and designs from the early 
Damascene art. In the still later Ching 
(Manchu) dynasty, a strong Jesuit in- 
fluence came to be felt, and objects were 
loaded down with ornamentation, 
though still redeemed by the survival of 
symbolism and the absorption of some 
of the worldly beauty of the Louis XV 
influence. It was during this time that 
Europe almost stripped China of porce- 
lains, but she did not care for the old 
paintings or the fine old potteries and 
sculptures. 


Chinese Impressionism 


It is only in the last fifteen years that 
the old Impressionism has come to be 
understood and desired by western 
connoisseurs, and this, thoughtful people 
will say, is because our own art has 
reached a development of abstract rep- 
resentation that makes it possible to 
understand what is abstract in the art 
of other ages. This perhaps gives the 
key to the modern appreciation of 
Chinese art as a whole. It must not be 
understood that only the very oldest 
works are desirable, for at no time was 
Chinese art so viti- 
ated that it ceased 
to display those ele- 
ments which make 
it great. However, 
the grotesque fea- 
tures that some peo- 
sons dislike about 
Chinese Buddhistic 
art—the gods and 
demons and_ such 
things—are not 
found in the older 
and more _ simple 
landscapes and 
sculptures. 

(Cont. on page 104) 


Riderless horse of a 
dead emperor. From 
the T’ang Dynasty. 
Courtesy of A. W. 
Bahr 




















—and in these days 
a conservatory or glass enclosed swimming pool, 
either large or small, is considered an integral 
part of every well appointed home, whether town 
or country, by those who know. 


There is no hard and fast rule as to arrangement or loca- 
tion, so this is where you have an opportunity te display 
individuality. 

Our conservatory book will aid you greatly in crystalliz- 

ing your ideas along this line. It is gratis. 


To what address shall we send it? 


American Greenhouse Mfg. Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
5 Columbus Circle Masonic Temple 


KANSAS CITY 
N. Y. Life Bidg 
































SCREENS of “Pearl” 


Protect your home and the health of your treasures against 
germ-carrying insects night and day Flies and mosquitoes 
are the greatest carrier of disease known Keep them out 
Screen your door and windows; screen your porches, and 
especially sereen your sleeping porch—with PEARL WIRE 
CLOTH 


PEARL WIRE CLOTH is a health as well as a comfort neces- 
sity Its patented metallic coating. gathers no dirt—keeps 
it clean—makes it sanitary, beautiful and lasting Lasts 
longer, and so is therefore most economical 


Buy only the genuine. Two copper wires in the selvage and 


our red tag on every roll 
Call on our local dealer or write direct for samples and literature 
if you're interested in ecreen material. Address Dept. “K’’ 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


New York Georgetown,Conn. Chicago Kansas City 





 & bk PEARL ia made in treo weighte—regular and extra Aes 
The best hardwore dealer in your city selle ‘PEARL 




















| CHICAGO, 908 S. Michigan Ave. 
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Perkect ort (Water 
Industry and Homé 


ATURE has revealed the means 

through which softening of 
water has been made practical for 
every use. Factories, shops and 
other industrial establishments now 
save literally millions of dollars that 
were wasted by use of hard water. 


And for the home—greater comfort and 
refinement. Water as soft as falling rain 
yet free from the taint and odor and grime 
of roof and trees, water that is beneficial 
to skin and complexion, that leaves the 
hair fluffy and soft and comfortably clean 
—this you can now have, flowing to every faucet. 


EFINITE 


RIVAL OF THE CLOUDS 





Nature’s Water Softener 


The Refinite Water Softener is a system per- 
fected to utilize Nature's own water softening 
mineral, Refinite. It attaches to the supply pipe 
in the basement. Water needs only to pass 
through a bed of Refinite in this system to be 
freed of its troublesome lime and magnesia 
hardness. 


In laundries and the laundry department of 
hotels, hospitals and institutions, Refinite soft 
water cuts the washroom supplies expense more 
than half; fully doubles the life of linens; makes 
possible the laundering of woolens, silks and 
other delicate fabrics not commonly attempted. 
In textile mills it enables dyeing formulas to act 
dependably; improves the quale of the pr 
ucts. In steam power plants it prevents ot 
scale, saving fuel, labor and equipment. 

The Refinite system occupies little space—Re- 
quires no expert supervision—lIs easily installed 
—Very reasonable in price. There's one for 
your use. Let us tell you about it—no obligation. 


REFINITE 
MINERAL 


ADDRESS OUR NEAREST OFFICE. 


THE REFINITE COMPANY 


Refinite Building - - OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Rapid Pressure Filters. 
of Water Purifying Equipment 


\lso Mfrs. of Refinite 
Member Associated Mfrs 
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(Continued from page 102) 


We have grown somehow to regard 
sculpture as older than painting. This 
probably is not true. The oldest sur- 
viving specimens of pure art in the 
world are paintings—those sketches of 
reindeer, beautifully limned, in caves in 
France, that date back to the time 
when Southern Europe was in the glacial 
epoch, variously estimated at from 200,- 
000 to 500,000 years ago, when man, 
seemingly, should have been in his ‘‘in- 
fancy”. However, in China sculptures 
constitute the oldest surviving art. 
They have the form of stone and pot- 
tery effigies, and date back to the Chow 
dynasty, from 2,000 to 3,000 years ago. 
Their origin is interesting. 

Prior to the great Chow dynasty, 
which really brought civilization to the 
Chinese, it was the custom when a man 
died to bury with him his wife, his 
horse, his poultry, and other cherished 
property. The wife and the animals 
and birds were buried alive with him. 
Later there came a time when the mind 
revolted against this cruel practice, and, 
burying the poor victims 
alive, they were merely shut up in caves, 
while stone and pottery effigies were 
vicariously placed in the grave. Still 
later, they were not even confined, and 
the effigies were allowed to take their 
place entirely. Even to this day, a 
trace of this custom survives and effigies 
are cut out of paper and burned as an 
offering at the funeral. 


Ancient Images 


Many of these ancient images sur- 
vive, having been taken from the tombs, 
and hundreds have found their way to 
Europe and America, where they have 
grown to be prized for their decorative 
value. In these early sculptures the 
subjective and abstract quality of the 
Chinese mind manifests itself in the 
fullest. Unconsciously these early sculp- 
tors eliminated unnecessary details and 
obtained broad and imaginative effects. 
They did the same thing which Rodin 
latterly has done and which many of 
our modern painters have done—such 
as Corot, Inness, Whistler, Monet and 
Twachtman—by suppressing analysis 
and striving for synthesis. And now 
that our art concepts have been de- 
veloped under this guidance, we can 
appreciate the work of these sculptors 
of 3,000 years ago, who were con- 
strained even while expressing a super- 
stition to carry with it an esthetic re- 
lief, forgetful of self in contemplation 
of the abstract. It was only when 
China had her influxes of conquerors, 
men with nomadic and objective minds, 
that her art became more realistic and 
less great. But these alien periods would 
pass, swallowed up in the great maw of 
Chinese abstraction. 

Proponents of modern extremism un- 
doubtedly will draw comfort from the 
growing appreciation of Chinese art, 


_ and try to claim kinship with it. In 


some cases the claim will be just, but 
in the exception, rather than the rule. 
The abstractions of the saner cubists, 
such as Picabia, and the simplifications 
in form of some of the Post-Impression- 
ists, such as Cezanne and Matisse, will 


| stand the test, but as a usual thing the 


| nese art. 


| a violent 


mental acrobatics of the modernists are 
anything but akin to the ancient Chi- 
Instead of leading to quiet con- 
templation and gentle play of the im- 
agination, they demand of the beholder 
mental exercise that strains 
the mind to the utmost. They are part 
and parcel with modern complexity, and 
there is nothing ‘restful or philosophical 
about them. Just as soon imagine a 
football game among students in ancient 


| China! 


| contrary, 


Modernism is not a reaction against 
the stress and strenuousness of modern 
occidental life, but rather a concomitant 
and an expression of that life. On the 
the appreciation of ancient 


Chinese art may be regarded truly as a 
reaction against modern jangle, just as 
this ancient art itself was undoubtedly a 
reaction against an earlier more strenu- 
ous and more objective mode of ex- 
istence. The man or woman who has 
learned to love old Chinese paintings 
and sculpture sufficiently to place them 
in the home and enjoy them there, has 
obtained a haven from the strain of 
modern life. 


How to Use Chinese Art 


And this brings us to the question of 
how to use Chinese painting and sculp- 
ture in the home. There is no need 
to tell how to use Chinese porcelains, 
because for two centuries they have 
been a part of European decoration, 
and their employment has become axio- 
matic among decorators. The paintings 
and sculpture, however, are compara- 
tively new means of decoration with 
us, and many who have tried to use 
them have fallen into mistakes. 

There are some fundamental 
ences between the decorative 
Chinese "paintings and —uropean paint- 
ings. The latter, being objective, liter- 
ally make holes in the walls of a room; 
in other words, they open up vistas of 
the outside world, and make rooms 
larger. They are the antitheses of 
privacy. Quite the contrary with Chi- 
nese paintings; they make no vistas; by 
their flatness they are a part of the 
room itself, and by their abstraction 
and subjectiveness they turn the mind 
in on itself, shutting out the world. 

These paintings cannot be used in 
our homes exactly as they were used in 
China. Chinese walls are white, there- 
fore the scrolls, or backings, which take 
the place of our frames, are usually 
white so as not to jar the color scheme. 
Therefore the Occidental owner is at 
liberty to stain this scroll, or to remove 
it altogether and actually “frame” the 
pictures, so as to obtain harmony, since 
manifestly it is not possible or desirable 
to construct Chinese houses to accom- 
modate them. 


differ- 
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Hanging the Landscapes 


Most imaginative of all are the old 
landscapes, and these are usually in 
pale colors, if not almost in monotone. 
These will probably be preferred by 
those persons Who truly love Chinese 
art because of its imagination and its 
gentle quality of soul. Those who are 
more frankly looking for decorations 
probably will think more of the por- 
traits of noblemen and noblewomen of 
the Ming period and earlier, whose red 
robes, pale with age, make indescribably 
beautiful and refined color notes in a 
room. 

Whoever has tried to use a Chinese 
painting as a decoration simply by 
hanging it on the wall, just as it came 
from China, has found that by its hab‘t 
of swaying in the wind, thereby en- 
dangering itself, it has been anything 
but soothing to the nerves. To nail it 
to the wall would be sacrilege. What 
then? The Chinese method was to 
place tacks in the wall just outside of 
its margin, then by means of silk cords 
passing over the margins to hold it as 
firmly to the wall as if it grew there. 

Sculpture presents quite another prob- 
lem. The first big thought for the 
guidance of the Occidental who uses it 
is to keep in mind the fact that, because 
of the imaginative element that dis- 
tinguishes it, Chinese sculpture must 
have room and must have privacy. The 
éffigy of a-horse 18” high placed in the 
middle of a mantelpiece is likely to fill 
completely that section of the room. If 
anything additional is needed it will not 
be more than a small figurine on each 
side. The same can be said of an image 
of Buddha and the usual two attendant 
which may be flanked by two simp 
pottery monochrome incense burners. 











